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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


Teaching Students 
to be Good Consumers 


Your students are beginning to make their own purchases with- 
out supervision and will soon be full-fledged consumers. As a 
Home Economics teacher, you are bringing to them a realization 
of their consumer responsibilities — and teaching them to buy 
wisely and intelligently. 

The “Short Course’ in Rayon has been planned to help you 
interpret for your students technical facts about fabrics and 
clothing that will be of value to them in buying .. . 





@ a knowledge of the three basic weaves and how to recognize them . . 
and the ability to use that knowledge in choosing weaves that are suitable oe" \\ | | 


and will give satisfactory wear. : #25 | \\ 

‘ . ‘ ) l/r 

@ an understanding of the various types of rayon and their characteristics oO 
" 9 ‘ _ 


. . to help students in buying suitable, serviceable rayon fabrics and 
giving them the proper care. 

@ an awareness of the importance of fabric testing programs and informa- 

tive labels . . . and the ability to evaluate a fabric label and use the 

information printed thereon to best advantage in buying and using fabrics 


THE “SHORT COURSE” IN RAYON INCLUDES COMPLETE TEACHING MATERIAL .. . 


3. Complete Reference Material. Practical, basic 


1. Suggested Lesson Plans. Concise, easy-to-use 
reference material in simplified, highly readable 


lesson plans developed along modern teaching 
lines to motivate student activity and encourage form. Gives you material for just one lesson — 


free discussion, are included with each chapter or for a series of lessons — or a complete rayon 


Subjects covered are: Background in Rayon, unit of a textile course or project. Each main 


Buying Rayon Fabrics, Caring for Rayon Fab- subject covered in a handy separate leaflet. Leaf 


rics, Sewing with Rayon, Wardrobe Planning lets are available in quantity, free of charge, for 
students’ use. Here are a few of the leaflet titles 


2. Students’ Work Sheets. Supplementary ques 
tion and answer leaflets for purposeful student Planning Your Wardrobe” (#140) 
activity. Available in quantity. Thought-provok- “How to Wash Rayons” (#136) 
ing questions are of the easy-to-grade objective “How Informative Labels Help You Shop fo 
type. Can be used to summarize the lessons, as Rayon Clothes and Fabrics” (#138) 


a homework project, or as an interesting test Tips on Sewing with Rayon” (105A) 


TO ORDER YOUR FREE COPY OF THE “SHORT COURSE” IN RAYON, WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 





This seal is awarded only to fabrics containing Ceown* Rayon, after they have passed the CROWN Tests for serviceability 
EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s largest producer of rayon yarns and staple fibers 
350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 


*Reg US Pot OF 
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No. 169, 
published by The Educational 


“Sew and Save,” 


Bureau, has won the most 
enthusiastic approval of 
home economists. It is a 
book of basic sewing 
techniques, designed for 
classroom use... 48 pages 
covering every phase of 


sewing from start to finish. 


Additional Helps for Classroom Inspiration 





**Tailoring,”’ “New Fashions ‘‘Easy-to-Sew **Bags,”’ “Gift Bazaar,"" ‘‘Sew Your Own 
No. 8-18 to Sew from Toys,’’ No.S-14 No. 8-17 No. S-15 Teen 
Old.” Fashions,"’ 
No. 8-19 No. S-16 


Write 
THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY 


745 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 


J. & P. COATS + CLARK’S - CROWN ZIPPERS 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 
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Growing up 







1940 
Raine children, 


radiating vitality, do 
credit to mother’s 
good nutrition principles 






Back in 1940, when the Raine children were 9, 6 and 11 years 
old, Mrs. Raine had served Nucoa eight or nine years. “When you 
can save enough on each pound to buy a quart of milk, it makes 
sense to spread your food dollar that way,” she figured. 

This understanding of good nutrition arithmetic gives Mrs. 
Raine a head start in planning meals today. For Mrs. Raine knows 
that with the high energy demands of growing children she must 
not scant the food fats. They furnish twice the energy value of 
equal weights of either proteins or carbohydrates and give “staying 
power” that makes the diet “satisfying.”' Nucoa furnishes this food 
energy in the same amount? and in as digestible form as butter.* 

Nucoa also supplies the Vitamin A (15,000 U.S.P. Units now in 





UNthious 


6 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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every pound!) and the flavor for which a churned spread for 
bread is valued in the diet. No other alternate for butter except 
vitaminized margarine has these characteristics.‘ And Mrs. Raine 
has learned through years of experience how dependable Nucoa 
is. “Its uniform goodness spoils us for other spreads,” she says. 
For Nucoa is made under the strictest laboratory control. “Winter 
Nucoa” is as rich as “summer Nucoa” in Vitamin A,® and every 
pound tastes sweet and fresh, because Nucoa is freshly made the 
year round, on order only. 

Try Nucoa on your own table and you will not hesitate to 
recommend it. You will see why, through years of pleasing mil- 
lions of households like Mrs. Raine’s, Nucoa has become America’s 
largest-selling margarine—the nutritious “thrift spread” that is 
“so good it melts in your mouth.” 


1 Ht. C. Sherman, “Food Products,” The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1933—pp. 454-56. 

2 3,300 calories per pound. 

3 Over 96% digestible 

4 See Group Seven of the “Basic 7” foods recommended in U. S. Food Rules for 
Good Nutrition 

5 The first margarine to add Vitamin A, Nucoa is also first to increase fortification 
to 15,000 U.S.P. Units, guaranteed in every pound 


A NOW WITH 15,000 U.S.P. 
UNITS OF VITAMIN A 
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Washington News... 





@ Five members of AHEA attended Quebec 
Food & Agriculture Organization session, 
which opened Oct. 16: Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
Margaret G. Reid, Faith Clark (all of BHNHE 
& all members of USA delegation), Faith 
Williams of BLS (also of USA group), & Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe, member of press, covering 
the session for the JouRNAL, who will report 
in Jan. issue. 

Sir John Boyd Orr, one of world’s best 
known nutritionists & alternate member of 
British delegation, has been named director 
general of FAO. 


@ A landslide vote in favor of state home eco- 
nomics associations’ using their influence to 
get state laws which require bread and flour 
enrichment is indicated. Vote on the ques- 
tion put to AHEA members through the Sept. 
JourNAL, in which the enrichment question 
was debated, resulted in 322 yeas, only 11 nays, 
by Oct. 24. Final date for vote casting was 
pushed up to Nov. 15. 


@ Lorna Goodman started work as AHEA’s 
new business manager Oct. 15. Keturah 
Baldwin, retiring business manager, is staying 
on for a month to help induct her into office. 
More about Miss Goodman will be in Dec. 
JOURNAL. 


@ New developments on bills of interest to 
AHEA (see p. 583): Doyle Child Care biil, 
withdrawn as House appropriations committee 
on Oct. 19 OK’d, without opposition, continu- 
ing “Lanham grants” to finance child care 
centers to Mar. 1. Favorable action by 
Senate committee taken for granted. Was the 
“conference of 9” including AHEA partly 
responsible? (See p. 582.) 


@ Interested senators & housers are working 
behind scenes on revisions for Wagner-Ellender 
housing bill before hearings on it begin—in 
2d or 3d week of November. Changes will 
offer private builders more incentives to meet 
middle market needs, liberalize provisions: for 
guaranteed minimum return to owner who 
agrees to keep rents at certain low levels & to 





accept limited profit on investment; for mutual! 
ownership of apartments or groups of small 
houses; for FHA mortgage insurance for groups 
below those now served. 

Sen. Taft (R. Ohio) read into Oct. 22 Con 
gressional Record his talk of Oct. 19, urging 
“some expansion of a public works program, 
lowering cost of building homes, federal sub- 
sidies for a limited amount of public housing.” 
(See p. 591 on AHEA slant.) 


@ Lelia Massey & Mrs. Margaret Thompson 
represented AHEA Oct. 10 at a session with 
OPA Chief Bowles on increasing inflationary 
pressures. On Oct. 15 at a session of Senate 
committee on small business, Bowles stated 
the case for OPA control over sale prices of 
homes as well as over rents, pointed to 50°, 
average rise in sale price of homes, 100°; rise 
in many places. 


@ “Write your congressmen, senators urging 
renewal of War Powers Act (which lapses 
Dec. 31) to continue OPA’s authority to con 
trol prices & rents. Also urge them to add 
controls over sale prices of homes (old & new 
& building lots & permit no crippling amend- 
ments.” 

Thus Henrietta M. Thompson, chairman 
of AHEA’s consumer interests committee, 
urged state chairmen in a mid-October letter. 


@ Lelia Massey spoke for AHEA Oct. 16 
at a meeting of organizations representing 
“the public interest”? to consider desperate 
needs of war-shattered peoples, & Congress’ 
delay in redeeming USA pledge of $550 million 
for UNRRA (United Nations Relief & Re- 
habilitation Admin.), the balance already past 
due. (It’s less than sum USA used to finance 
1 week of war.) 

Unless funds are voted soon, UNRRA pipe- 
lines will be broken, break in supplies will hit 
Europe around Christmas. That sum repre- 
sents difference between famine & bare sub- 
sistence, not between fair & generous food 
supply. Congress’ delay caused by some 
members trying to attach “ifs” to grant of 
funds. 
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Home Economics: A Liberal Education 


Dr. Macleod was educated in the strictest Brahmin tradition 


University and Bryn Mawr College 


ANNIE LOUISE MACLEOD 


al McGill 


with a major in organic chemistry. 


She taught chemistry first at Bryn Mawr and then at Vassar College, 
where she shared in organizing the division of euthenics, and since 1928 
has been dean of the College of Home Economics at Syracuse l niversity. 


N the course of the last two years two 


questionnaires have come to my desk from 


organizations of national importance. Each 
asked what proportion of courses students 
are allowed to take in home economics as 


distinct from liberal arts. Each organization 
has politely sent me a copy of the report 
based on the answers to these questionnaires, 
and it would appear that I am almost alone 
in finding it impossible to answer such a 
question as this. 

As a matter of fact, 1 was outraged that 
such a question should be asked and amazed 
that it should go unchallenged by home econ- 
omists in general, but since this is so perhaps 
my own thinking on the subject might be of 
some value if for nothing else than to stimulate 


discussion. 


Academic Snobbery 


First I should like to make it clear that I 
have the greatest respect for the achievements 
of the It 
necessary to say that; yet it is necessary for 


home economists. should not be 
me as a liberal arts graduate to make such a 


statement because unfortunately it cannot 


be assumed that liberal arts graduates in 
general will have this attitude. 
The greatest definite progress in woman's 


education in the course of this century has been 
made in the colleges and departments of home 
economics. This is a demonstrable fact; yet 
in many a college club the statement that you 
majored in home economics or teach it is 
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met with an “Oh!’— the intonation indicating 
either surprise, which is meant to be flattering, 
or a pigeon-holing of you into something not 
quite ‘top drawer.” Academic snobbery, of 
course, on the part of my fellow graduates of 


the so-called “liberal” arts. 


Sabotage from Within 


But are we as home economists entirely 


from blame? Are we not encouraging 


such an attitude when we say, ‘Yes, this is a 


free 


college (or department) of home economics, 
but all our students take 40 or 50 or 60 per 
cent of their work in liberal arts,” and argue 
they should be admitted 
American Association of 


that for that reason 
to the ranks of the 
University Women? 

Why is it that of 
in 333 colleges and universities only 16.8 


216,350 women students 


per cent are registered in home economics and 
this in spite of the fact that the demand for 
home economics graduates grows more in- 
sistent every day? Perhaps because of this 
same academic snobbery, perhaps because of 
a general misconception about home economics 
or ignorance as to developments of the last 
quarter of a century in that field. 

A little while ago I talked to a group of 
subfreshmen who were planning to enter home 
economics in the fall. When I had told them 
about the curriculum and the opportunities 
offered I asked what they thought of it. 

“Wonderful!” they emphatically. 

“Then why is it,” I asked, “that there are 


said 
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not many more of your classmates planning 
to take this same course?” 

“Oh well,” they answered without hesitation, 
“you know what home economics is like in 
school—cooking and sewing. They don’t want 
to come to college for that, and they think that 
is all there is to it.” 

“T’m still surprised to find myself in a 
college of home economics,”’ one of my students 
told me. “I took home economics in school 
one year because I wanted to, but I was 
ashamed to tell anyone I was in that class 
because my father was principal.” 

If organizations like the AAUW on the one 
hand and school children on the other con- 
sider home economics inferior to a “liberal” 
education, then home economics is in a bad 
way. 


Skills . . . Intangibles . . . Professional Training 


I am afraid it is too true that to the general 
public home economics means cooking and 
sewing—skills and nothing more. On that 
basis it is generous of the AAUW to admit, as 
it has recently, that as much as 50 per cent 
of an education might respectably be devoted 
to such courses! 

But what do we home economists mean by 
home economics? The old definition, “‘the 
study of food, shelter, and clothing,” was 
simple but took no account of family relations 
or of a philosophy of life. The intangibles 
of family life have had increasing emphasis 
during the last two decades in college home 
economics curricula and in AHEA meetings, 
first through concern with child care and then 
with family relations. 

There is a tendency to make home economics 
synonymous with homemaking. Certainly 
that area is second to none in importance, 
but if we are realistic we must admit that 
instruction in homemaking is not the chief 
purpose for which girls go to college. The 
country might be better off if it were, but the 
fact is that they come to us to be prepared for 
a profession, even though they frankly admit 
that they hope not to follow that profession 
long and that the knowledge which they can 
apply later to homemaking is all to the good. 


Journal of Home Economics, Nov. 1945 


“ Thousands of homes in the country un- 
doubtedly are better and thousands of families 
are happier because the mothers have had 
home economics training, but it is the pro- 
fessional women who have made home economics 
and the AHEA strong, and it is professional 
training on which the colleges and departments 
of home economics are based. Let us make 
no mistake about that. 


The Phoenix Rises Again 


On that basis, then, should we make a 
distinction between “cultural” and home 
economics courses? No greater disservice 
could be done not only to the cause of home 
economics but also to that of women’s educa- 
tion than to attempt to draw such a distinction. 
If there is any course in the curriculum of my 
college which ts not cultural, then that course 
should be reorganized so that cultural value 
would be inevitable, along with whatever skills 
are necessary to make that culture truly func- 
tional. 

What is the basis for distinction between 
“home economics” and “culture?” Voca- 
tional emphasis? I had supposed that that 
old dispute over what was vocational and 
what was liberal education was as dead as 
the dodo twenty years ago. Apparently, 
however, the phoenix would be a better 
analogy, for the subject periodically rears 
itself from the cold ashes of ancient discus- 
sions, like that fabulous bird, only to die again 
in the hot flame of realism. 

As Dewey has said, “There is nothing in 
the subject matter or method of professional 
studies that prevents their having this fruitage 
[culture]. It is a question of the spirit in 
which they are carried out.” 

No organization, however exclusive, would 
question the acceptance of a graduate of one 
of the great women’s colleges on the ground 
that she had majored in chemistry; yet a 
chemistry major is definitely a “vocational” 
course. Should an English major be excluded 
on the ground of a definite intention to earn 
her living by writing or teaching while a 
dilettante is one of the chosen? Any argument 
along these lines becomes absurd. 
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Home Economics: A Liberal Education 


economics 
content? 


How then distinguish home 


ourses? By matter or 
(he problems of family life and of general 


subject 


velfare come under the head of sociology in 
Child development 
of re- 


nany liberal arts colleges. 


ius long been a favorite subject 


search by the psychologists. Consumer educa- 
tion is as legitimate an interest of the econ- 
mist as of the home economist. Are these 
subjects to be included among the (by implica- 
ion) less respectable subjects if they are 
taught in a home economics department or 
school but among the more respectable if 
the courses are given in liberal arts depart- 
ments? 

We shall have to admit that the architects 
1ave done more for shelter than we have, 
the artists at least as much for the beautifica- 
tion of the interiors of our houses and for 
the designs of our clothes. On this basis it 
vould seem as though there were nothing 
eft to be exclusively “home economics” 
‘xcept the cooking and sewing so generally 
issociated with this type of education. 

Should we then say that home economics 
represents only the domestic arts and devote 
yuurselves to the improvement of those arts? 
Certainly there is much to be done along 
that line, but I confess I cannot see this as 
the proper function of a college education. 

Skills are most easily acquired long before the 
student reaches college, and infinitely more 
pportunity for such acquisition should be 
provided in our schools. Since students 
vill continue to arrive in college without them 
the colleges must teach them, but surely they 
must always be incidental to the main purpose 
if the college, which is, or should be, to quote 
Dewey again, “to secure ability to appraise 
the needs and issues of the world in which we 
ive.” 

Personally I am unwilling to relegate home 
economics to the role of the incidental, and 
vith that attitude I am sure the home econ- 
ymists throughout this country agree, answers 
But if 
ve escape this Scylla of overemphasis on 
skills we seem likely to be wrecked on the 
Charvbdis of lack of definite function. 


to questionnaires notwithstanding. 
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Mrs. Richards’ Definition and Creed 

Was it perhaps because she saw this difficulty 
that Ellen Richards brought a new word, 
euthenics, into our language to express a 
natural development from the original “home 
economics”? Certainly the use of Mrs. 
Richards’ term has the advantage of escape 
from an erroneous connotation that seems 
as firmly fixed in the public mind as it was a 
quarter of a century ago in spite of the de- 
velopments in our curricula in that time. 

In any case, whether we make use of her 
chosen term or not, it seems to me that it 
is along the lines of Mrs. Richards’ philosophy 
that we must look for escape from our dilemma. 
In “the betterment of living conditions, 
through conscious endeavor, for the purpose 
of securing more efficient human beings,” 
she gave us both a definition and a creed. 

With this statement the main purpose of 
home economics is made clear, domestic skills 
fall into their place, and a desirable distinction 
is made between the “homemaking” of the 
secondary schools and the more rigorous 
demands of a college course. Before we 
can make applications we must have some- 
thing to apply, hence the need for sound fun- 
damental principles, whether taught in a 
college of liberal arts or in a college of home 
economics. The artificial distinction between 
“cultural” and “vocational” courses disap- 
pears, as it should. 

A curriculum based on 
not necessarily limited to women, but it is 
particularly suited to women’s interests and 
their It places equal emphasis on 
preparation for homemaking and for profes- 


this definition is 


needs. 


sional life. 

If we are to play an important role in educa- 
tion we must first agree as to what that role 
is and make sure that it is one which we need 
make no apologies for or try to hide under a 
requirement of 50 per cent of liberal arts- 
like specifications for a blanket 50 per cent 
wool and 50 per cent cotton. We shall have 
no need then to justify ourselves to ourselves. 
We can demand from the public the recogni- 


tion that is our due. 





The handbag is made from a corduroy remnant and a leather envelope purse; the skater’s jacket, 


mittens, and cap are from cotton fleece-lined underwear; the mittens and Dutch cap of the sweater 


girl from a bathing suit; the mittens with the fur cuff from a fur collar plus part of an old coat; 


and the slippers from two felt hats. 
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New Ideas for Clothing Make-overs 


CLARICE L. SCOTT 


As clothing specialist in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics Miss Scott has written many of the recent Farmers’ Bulletins on 


clothing and designed many attractive aprons and work clothes. 


Before 


joining BHNHE she taught in MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


HE time has now come when we 
look 
again at all those idle clothes and accessories 
piled way back in closets or hanging unused 


must dig deep into closets and trunks 


on out-of-the-way hooks. 

\fter four years of wartime clothing scarci- 
ties, many of us think that we have scraped 
the bottom of the barrel, that there’s nothing 
left to make over. But a thorough search 
will unearth all kinds of things we hadn’t 
thought of renovating or making over, such as 
knitwear, leather jackets, bags, hats, and old 
tur. 


These materials are somewhat different 
from the woven goods that we are used to 
sewing. Nevertheless, they are quite easy 
to make over into useful and attractive arti- 
cles, the like of which are now very expensive 
or can’t be found. 

For example, there’s fleece-lined underwear, 
oftentimes outgrown or useless because it has 
shrunk or stretched out of fit. Other articles 
with possibilities are women’s gowns worn in 
holes about the Lop, out-of-date wool dresses, 
faded at 


suits, damaged 


sweaters stained and underarm, 


bathing sport 


All of these usually have 


moth-eaten 
shirts, and slips. 
some good materials left in them; and they can 
be renovated, dyed or bleached if need be, 
blocked into shape, and put back to work. 
From old knit goods many new things can 
he made—among them children’s suits and 
dresses, night clothes, and undies, or school 


girl’s weskits, caps, and mittens 


How to Handle Knit Goods 

“But vou can’t make over knit goods sat- 
isfactorily. It ravels,” 
That fear is probably the chief reason why 


Yet 


you say. 


all these things have not been remade. 


un 


nm 


the truth is most knit materials that have 
been worn and cleaned don’t ravel readily. 
Many can be cut, seamed, and finished in the 
very same way as woven goods. 

For others, ways can be worked out to sew 
and finish them so that they will wear very 
well. For example, plain seams, pressed 
open then stitched again from the outside 
near the seam line, solve the problem of 
curled edges. Seams that must help hold the 
shape of a garment can be stitched, then 
covered with single crochet, blanket stitch, or 
tape. Others that must “give’”’ in the wearing 
should be stretched as they are stitched and 
finished. 

Edges such as neck, sleeves, and openings 
can be finished in many ways, depending on 
the material and the use that’s being made of 
it. Ifnostretch is desired, machine stitching 
close to the edge will hold the shape and make 
finishing easy. Cotton and rayon knits can 
usually be finished satisfactorily with narrow 
shaped facings of woven goods, while old wool 
sweaters and dresses usually handle best if 
outside edges, after machine stitching, are 
single crochet, binding, or 


covered with 


novelty trim. When edges need to be kept 
stretchy, as they do for anklets or wristlets 
on pajamas and playsuits, folded bands of the 


knit goods work best. 


Reincarnations for Leather 

Old leather, another material often wasted. 
can be renovated and used longer as is, or else 
either alone 
This 


puts a new value on those idle, partly worn 


made over in a number of ways 


or combined with other materials. 


jackets, handbags, brief cases, suspenders, 
belts 
civilian supplies of new leather are very low, 


even old chair coverings. Now when 
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and cheap high-priced leather imitations are 
on the market we need to conserve every 
scrap we have. 

Standbys for renovating old leathers are 
cleaners, dyes, dressings, and leather renewers. 
Some leather may even be turned inside out— 
the same as fabrics. 

As there are many kinds and qualities of 
leathers, professional advice about dyeing 
and finishing is helpful. Good sources of 
such help are leather or shoe findings shops, 
where you can take the leather you have and 
get suggestions as well as the right materials 
to do the job. 

Consult your telephone directory for shops 
of this kind. If there are none, then a shoe 
repair shop or druggist may have supplies. 
The man who solicits dye jobs, of course, 
will be likely to discourage home renovation. 
However, real savings come in doing the 
work yourself. To hire someone to dye your 
leather is costly. 

Old leather articles are usually soiled; some 
are stained and faded. First thing, then, 
clean them thoroughly. Saddle soap may be 
all that’s needed for smooth leathers not in 
bad condition. Others—both smooth and 
suede—that are worn and stained, look better 
and dye more easily if washed first in mild 
soap suds. Washing takes off old polish and 
helps remove surface finishes in order that the 
dye can soak in. However, some finishes 
have to be scrubbed off with washing powder. 

As special dyes are made for smooth and for 
suede leather, you’ll need to get the right kind 
and then apply it exactly as the bottle directs. 
Three or four coats are sometimes necessary to 
cover all unevenness of color. Then dressing 
for suede or polish for smooth leather will give 
the permanency and soft finish you want. 

Soft leathers such as will be found in jackets 
and some dressy handbags can be made over 
into such useful articles as weskits, helmets, 
mittens, purses, and vamps of indoor slippers. 

This leather can be sewed by machine—in 





the same way as dress materials, but the stitch 
needs to be lengthened so as not to weaken 
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the leather more than necessary. Make 
certain that things fit before you sew, for eac! 
stitch makes a small hole that is there to stay. 
No ripping! 

Another warning: watch the feed dog of 
the machine. It is likely to scuff soft leather 
—unless you lay on the under side paper to be 
pulled off afterwards. Then, press seams and 
folds—not with a hot iron—but with the light 
pounding of a hammer. 

Thick, rather stiff leather found in many 
tailored bags or upholsteries is useful for 
slipper soles, belts, or buttons. It cannot be 
sewed on a home machine, but holes throug! 
which you can stitch speedily by hand can be 
made by stitching with an unthreaded machine 
Then when sewing use a hand needle, about 
size seven, and strong thread, waxed by pulling 
it over a cake of beeswax. 


New Ways with Old Felts 

Felt—quite plentiful in the homes of people 
who have a weakness for hats—can, like leather. 
be renovated then used again in new style hats 
or made over into other useful things such as 
bedroom slippers, calots, mittens, dress belts 
and shirt suspenders. Felt is a_ pleasing 
material to work with, for, since it’s matted 
together rather than woven, with the help oi 
homemade molds and steam pressing you ca! 
stretch, shrink, or shape it much to your 
liking. 

Felts not badly soiled can usually be put 
Dry 


cleaning solvent or fine sandpaper may be 


into good condition with stiff brushing. 
needed on others for removing spots—whil 
some may even have to be washed in soap 
this take care not to puncl 
When cutting out 


suds. In doing 
holes or pull the felt apart. 
a new article, allow roominess and lengt! 
Sew by hand or machine and reinforce wher 
there’s likely to be strain. 


How to Handle Old Fur 


Still 
well be put to good use is old fur. 
households there are old muffs tucked away, 


that might 
In many 


another waste material 











New Ideas for Clothing Make-overs 


coat collars, cuffs, and novelty trim ripped 
off cloth There be some 
scraps left from remodeling a fur 
When fur leftovers such as 


coats. may also 
sizable 
jacket or coat. 
these are in good condition except perhaps 
for worn corners, the job is simple. Yet fur 
that is faded, shedding, and dry from dry 
cleaning is oftentimes useable too. 

Before doing anything with old fur, clean it. 
Rub sawdust or corn meal moistened with dry 
cleaning solvent well into the fur, then brush 
it out and air the fur. 

If a pelt feels slightly hard and dry, and the 
hair sheds, pin it to a board with skin side up, 
then rub with oil-soapsuds, taking care not to 
soak the fur. Some toilet soaps are good for 
this as is the paste oil soap put up in cans and 
sold in general and hardware stores. 

When the pelt has dried the next step is to 
comb and brush the fur in the direction that it 
grows. Brush with a wet sponge, also with 
the flow of the hair. When dry, shake and 
comb it. Then with a hot iron sweep down 
over the fur quickly and lightly in order to 


glaze it. 





Slip made from boy’s rayon T-shirt 
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Shapes and sizes of pieces of old fur may 
present a discouraging picture for a particular 
use you have in mind, but you can piece fur 
together in any number of seams in all di- 
rections. The main point is to match the 
flow of the fur; then the seams won’t show. 
When there’s piecing to be done, do it before 
softening the pelt or glazing, for these ren- 
ovating processes help hide the seams and 
leave the fur ready to make into the new 
article. 

Cut fur with a razor blade—not with shears 
—and from the skin Then, with the 
flow of the fur matched, seam by pushing the 
hair away from the cut edges and overhanding 


side. 


with waxed thread. 

Short-haired furs work up well not only as 
trim for cloth coats, jackets, and the like, but 
as vamps for bedroom slippers, trim on hats 
and bonnets, school girls’ muffs, mitten backs 
or linings, belts, and buttons. Long-haired 
furs are not so adaptable, but they can be 
used again and again as trim for woolen coats 
or suits, adding not only to appearance but to 
warmth as well. 





Suit made from two old sweaters 





Campus V alues in Mate Selection 


REUBEN HILL 


Dr. Hill teaches and does research in family relations at Iowa State Col- 
lege, is a frequent contributor to professional journals and author or 
co-author of several books, one of which (“When You Marry’) was 
published this fall. At the University of Wisconsin he taught the marriage 
and family course and did student counseling. In 1941 he did research 
in marriage and clinical work in psychiatry at the University of Chicago. 


HE University of Wisconsin study 
of campus values in mate selection was 
launched to acquaint staff members engaged 
in teaching the marriage and family courses 
there with the attitudes of their students. 

Early in our counseling we had observed a 
conservative attitude toward sex and marriage 
which hardly agreed with that found in campus 
studies reported by reseach workers at other 
institutions. For want of studies closer home, 
illustrative material for our lectures had been 
drawn from the findings of eastern schools. 
At several points our students had questioned 
this borrowed interpretation of courtship codes, 
protesting, ‘‘We don’t operate that way at 
Wisconsin at all.” 

In 1939-40, therefore, I administered a 
questionnaire to 600 students to check on these 
assertions. This questionnaire was worked 
out with Dr. Harold T. Christensen, now 
professor of sociology at Brigham Young 
University, and tested for reliability and 
validity with classes in sociology and 
psychology. 

Students from all colleges of the University 
were represented, although to be perfectly 
representative the sample should have in- 
cluded fewer women and more graduate, 
freshman, and affiliated students. The ques- 
tionnaire was filled out anonymously at the 
first meeting of our noncredit course in mar- 
riage. Few questionnaires had to be rejected 
as incomplete or inconsistent. 

The areas chosen for inquiry in this survey 
are often touched in courtship and engage- 
ment discussions: attributes desirable in a 
mate, preferred age at marriage, and number 
of children hoped for. 

Sometimes an explanation of generally 


nm 
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held values is clarified by noting the groups 
who do not share it. We have, therefore, 
broken down our findings on every question to 
see what differences occur. 

We contrast married with engaged and 
single students; affiliated with unaffiliated 
students; Jewish with Catholic, with Pro- 
testant, and with nonsectarian; and freshmen 
with sophomore, with junior, with senior, 
with graduate students. In only two strata, 
married students and graduate women, are 
numbers so small as to warrant limited ap- 
plication of findings. All other strata are 
substantial in size and lend themselves readily 
to statistical manipulation. 


Desired Age Differentials in Marriage 


Men wish a mate younger and women a 
mate older than themselves. This desire 
still prevails in American marriages. (Census 
records for 1940 show that for all first mar- 
riages the median age for males was 2.9 years 
greater than for women. Table 1, column 1, 
shows that men among the engaged couples 
prefer a small age differential, perhaps be- 
cause they have already selected their partners 
and find them near their own age. 

Of all women, the sorority girls as a class 
desire the smallest age differential. Some of 
them frankly admit that their goal in college is 
primarily marriage; and if they are to get a 
college man while he is in college, the age 
differential cannot be large. The fact that 
their desired median age at marriage is about 
one year earlier than that of the average 
college woman, as shown in column 2 of table 1, 
tends to support this hypothesis. 

The wide difference in age preference be- 
tween the Jewish men and the Jewish women 
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makes for an unhappy situation there, partic- 
ularly since there is campus pressure to 
force Jewish men to date only Jewish women. 
Still other differences in interests, noted 
later, hardly make for compatibility. Jewish 
women want older husbands (4.1 years older) 
whereas Jewish men want wives who are 
fairly close to them in age (2.5 younger). 
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at the age of 24.03, more than a year older 
than men desire them; and they want mates 
who are 3.38 years older than themselves or, 
in other words, men 27.4 years old, whereas 
the men want to marry more than two years 
earlier. 

Since most of these men will have been out 
of school from four to six years at age 27, 


TABLE 1 
Preferences regarding stipulated factors in mate selection 
By strata of students at the University of Wisconsin, 1940 (346 men, 282 women) 























1) 2 3 

AGE DIFFERENTIAL AGE » = NUMBES [. 

DESIRED MARRIAGE IS DESIRED DESIRED 

STRATA OF STUDENTS | - By ra | Bp@eom > | | 

Years | Yours By Men By Women | By Men By Women 

| Than Self | Than Self 

| years years 
Average of total sample.. 2.3 3.4 25.1 24.0 3.28 3.50 
Married. 3.5 4.5 24.5 23.5 3.25 3.50 
Engaged............ 1.7 3.0 23.3 22.7 3.22 | 3.45 
Single. . 2.4 3.4 25.3 24.2 3.27 3.50 
Fraternity or sorority.....| 2.6 2.9 25.1 23.4 2.92 | 3.64 
Unafhiliated.............. | 2.3 3.4 25.1 24.1 3.31 2.47 
0 ee eee , 4.1 24.5 22.3 3.12 2.90 
EE i cc ccusseenoeess 2.5 a 25.9 24.2 3.70 3.69 
ee ye 3.2 25.1 24.4 3.22 3.56 
re 2.1 3.2 25.2 23.6 3.06 3.60 
CCR Eee 2.7 3.2 25.6 24.0 3.46 3.40 
Er aisead naakdewuee a 2.6 3.6 25.2 24.0 3.45 3.73 
civindvacgaseees 2.2 ae 25.2 24.5 3.14 3.56 
Sophomore...............| 2.2 3.3 25.2 24.2 3.12 | 3.59 
DE actinnerewwene’ 2 3.7 24.4 22.5 3.15 3.08 

















Marriage Age Desired 

The median age at which marriage is de- 
sired differs by one year between men and 
women, men desiring to marry at 25.12 and 
women at 24.03, respectively. See column 2 of 
table 1. (The median age for all first mar- 
riages in the USA in 1940 according to the 
Census was 24.3 for men and 21.6 for women.) 

If men on the average want to marry at age 
25.12 and desire mates 2.35 years younger 
than themselves, it means that they want 
wives who are 22.8 years old at marriage. 
But on the average, women want to marry 


it is unlikely that many of them would marry 
college girls, if they were to follow the age 
pattern preferred by these girls. Very likely 
this preference of the college woman reflects 
her desire for prolonged independence before 
marriage, and it may help to explain why so 
many college men marry high school girls 
and why so many college women never marry 
at all. 

Note in table 1, column 2, the relatively 
young median age of marriage preferred by 
the engaged, quite possibly because of their 
own impending marriage. “The correct age 
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for marriage is the age at which I am now 
committed to marry,” they tell themselves. 

Jewish students, apparently, expect to 
marry at a younger age than do members of 
any other religious group. For men the pre- 
ferred age is 24.5; for women, 22.3. 

Freshman women also look forward to 
early marriage, choosing 22.5 instead of 24, 
the median age desired by all women. 


Number of Children Desired 


Table 2 indicates the conservatism of the 
Wisconsin students. Most of the women in 
the sample want three or more children, their 
average being 3.50 and the men’s 3.28. Al- 
most as many women want four children as 


























TABLE 2 
Number of children desired by men and women 
— wax | wours | ro 
| 
mumber "Ser | coms | “ber | com | “ber” | Zen 
None............ 3] 1 | 10] 3.9, 13] 2.1 
One............, 6] 2 | 1] O4] 7] 1. 
Two............| 125 | 35 | 69 | 26.3) 194 | 31.9 
Three..........| 138 | 40 | 103 | 39.3} 241 | 39.7 
Four....... ..| 55] 16 | 59 | 22.5] 114 | 18.8 
Five.. ..| 13] 4 9| 3.4) 22] 2.6 
Six or more.... | 6/ 2 od 4.2) 17 | 2.8 
| | 
Median  de- 
sired...... 3.28 3 6] «(3.57 
want two. There is almost no support for the 


“companionate”’ family, even less for the one 
child family. The family with the “only 
child” has been so often deplored that Wis- 
consin students do not seriously consider it. 

The Maryland study of 11,707 youth be- 
tween 16 and 24 years of age in the depression 
period, as reported by Howard M. Bell in his 
“Youth Tell Their Story,” desired 2.7 children. 
The Wisconsin figures are larger than those of 
comparable studies of undergraduate students 
in the late twenties and early thirties. Stu- 
dents in Stuart Rice’s survey of the twenties, 
reported in the October 1929 issue of Mental 
Hygiene in “Undergraduate Attitudes Toward 
Marriage and Children,” wished on the average 
only two children. Educational Sociology car- 
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ried a report by Clifford Kirkpatrick a few 
years later (May 1936) that his students 
wanted an average of three children. Joseph 
K. Folsom in commenting on these two studies 
in his book Plan for Marriage (pages 271 to 
273) concludes that the climate is getting 
more favorable for larger families and he 
looks with some assurance into the future. 

Our Wisconsin study of even later date 
should gratify him. The attitudes of these 
students are more likely peculiar to the rural 
Midwest, since the University draws heavily 
from rural parts of the state. 

Table 1, column 3, shows variations in the 
number of children desired by students of 
different strata. Fraternity men are low 
with 2.90, as are Jewish women and unafhfl- 
iated women, with 2.90 and 2.47, respectively. 
Large families are desired by both Catholic 
men and women (both desire 3.70 children) 
and by senior women. Unaffiliated men 
wish larger families than fraternity men do, 
but their unaffiliated sisters wish much smaller 
families than sorority women do. 


Factors in Choice of Mate 

Students were asked to evaluate the rel- 
ative importance of eighteen different factors 
in choosing a mate—giving each indispensable 
factor three checks, important but not in- 
dispensable factors two checks, desirable but 
not very important factors one check, and 
irrelevant or unimportant factors no check. 
The chart shows how the factors were eval- 
uated. 

The six factors rated as most important 
were: (1) dependable character, (2) emotional 
stability and maturity, (3) pleasing disposition, 
(4) mutual attraction, (5) good health, and 
(6) desire for home life and children. On 
these, men and women had the same general 
opinions. They also agreed that the factors 
“similar political backgrounds and interests” 
were irrelevant or unimportant. 

Some interesting differences between men 
and women were apparent. Women em- 
phasized more than men: (1) ambition and 
industriousness, which they rated third in 
contrast to the men’s eighth place, (2) edu- 
cation and general intelligence, (3) good 
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AVERAGE RATING OF EIGHTEEN FACTORS IN MATE SELECTION 
BY MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS 


FACTORS 


Dependable character 


Emotional stability & maturity 


Pleasing disposition 


Mutual attraction — love 


Good health 


Desire for home & children 


Refinement, neatness, etc. 


Ambition & industriousness 


Good cook & housekeeper 


Chastity 


Education & general intelligence 


Sociability 


Similar religious background 


Good looks 


Similar educational background 


Favorable social status or rating 
Good financial prospect 


Similar political background 


Key: Men ZZ Women 


financial prospects, which was surprisingly 
far down on both lists. But men placed 
considerably more emphasis than women on: 
(1) good cook and housekeeper, (2) good looks, 
(3) desire for home life and children. 

There was little evidence of preference for 
traits on which a premium is placed in Holly- 


DESIRABLE BUT 
NOT IMPORTANT 


IMPORTANT INDISPENSABLE 





wood. For example, with the exception of 
mutual attraction, which has a romantic 
connotation and which ranked fourth for men 
and fifth for women, the first six factors would 
be considered mature choices on which com- 
panionship would normally be based. 


The variation in values from one stratum of 
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the student population to another warrants 
attention, but space limitations preclude 
giving here the detailed tables on which our 
discussion is based. 

Variation by Fraternity Affiliation 

Fraternity men were much more perfection- 
istic than were unaffiliated men, at least 
in the number of factors which they checked 
as indispensable in a mate. They ascribed 
more importance to almost all factors than 
did the unaffiliated men and could probably 
afford to insist on a higher standard because 
of their greater popularity on the campus. 

Fraternity men were noticeably more partic- 
ular than unaffiliated men as to education and 
general intelligence, sociability, pleasing dis- 
position, ambition and industriousness, and 
emotional stability and maturity. 

No such easy generalizations could be made 
for sorority and unaffiliated women. The 
difference between the two groups was rot 
large except on two factors, and neither one 
nor the other was consistently more per- 
fectionistic in standards. Sorority women 
ascribed more importance to similar educa- 
tional background, similar religious background, 
mutual attraction or love than did their un- 
affiliated sisters, who emphasized more strong- 
ly refinement and good looks, factors on which 
a premium is placed in the romanticcomplex. 

Another Wisconsin study showed that men 
represent a fair socioeconomic cross section 
of all classes in the population whereas women 
students are drawn largely from the profes- 
sional and business classes. The daughter of 
the economically underprivileged is much 
less likely to get to the university than her 
brothers. University girls, therefore, tend to 
be much more homogeneous than men in 
their reaction to most issues. 

Another factor which may explain the 
heterogeneity of fraternity and unaffiliated 
men in contrast to the homogeneity of the 
women may be the abnormal sex ratio—about 
seven men for every three women—on the 
campus before the war. Obviously even the 


unaffiliated woman was in a superior position. 
The rating and dating complex described by 
Willard Waller in the October 1937 issue of 
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the American Sociological Review operated to a 
marked degree among Wisconsin students in 
the thirties. Among men particularly the 
competition was keen, with fraternity men 
obviously having the upper hand. 


Variation by Religious Affiliation 


Data by religious affiliation show strikingly 
the deviant attitudes of the Jewish and non- 
sectarian students. Of the four groups, Jew- 
ish women rated lowest the first six factors 
considered most important by the average 
student. In some instances this goes counter 
to the stereotyped conception of high family 
solidarity and high family ideals among 
Jewish people. Both Jewish men and women 
checked as desirable but not important such 
factors as: desire for home and children, 
chastity, good cook and housekeeper. 

In view of the respect with which education 
has traditionally been held among the Jewish 
people, it is surprising that education and 
general intelligence were counted as less 
important by the Jewish women than by 
other women students. Also, the Jewish men 
and women gave ambition and industriousness 
less importance than did the other students. 

Among the men chastity was valued highest 
by the Catholics, lowest by the nonsectarian 
group; among the women, highest by the 
Protestants, lowest by the Jewish group. 


Variation by Year in School 


A pattern which warrants attention as we 
analyze the variation by year in school was the 
tendency of women to put a higher premium 
on mutual attraction and love the longer 
they remained in school. This incidently was 
not true of men. 

Both men and women apparently put less 
emphasis on ambition and industriousness as 
they moved from freshman to senior rank. 

Men tended to ascribe less importance to 
chastity as they advanced in school. Women 
in the first three years and the graduate years 
considered chastity in the mate important but 
devaluated it sharply in the senior year. 

Eprror’s Norte: Copies of all tables re- 
porting findings in detail may be obtained by 
writing to the author. 











Exam Time for Clothing Programs 


ALICE SUNDQUIST 


In 1944 Miss Sundquist left the state of Washington, where she had had 
all of her professional experience, for Washington, D. C., to serve as 


extension specialist in clothing. 


Before 1944, she taught in an elemen- 


tary school, earned her master’s degree from Washington State College, 
worked as a home demonstration agent and then as a clothing specialist. 


ECONVERSION is heard every- 
where—the slogan of the day. It is the 
rallying cry not only in factories but also in 
stores, communities, and homes throughout 
the country. 

Just before V-J Day, the requirements 
forecast for clothing and textiles for our armed 
forces were the highest of any time during the 
war. But within 48 hours after President 
Truman’s announcement of the end of the war 
with Japan, tremendous cutbacks were made 
in military requirements of clothing and 
fabrics, and large numbers of contracts were 
terminated. 


Forecast, Brighter, with Scattered Clouds 


Military cutbacks improved the clothing 
and textiles outlook for civilians, of course, 
but various factors have slowed down re- 
conversion in those fields. Labor isn’t going 
back to the textile mills so fast as was expected, 
partly because wages there are low. Some 
manufacturers have been warehousing prod- 
ucts, hoping that price controls will be lifted 
or at least price ceilings raised. We don’t 
have the rapid improvement we had hoped 
for. But we can reasonably count on the 
following: 

Cotton garments and household items of 80- 
square and of 64 x 60 weave beginning to 
trickle into the stores early in 1946. Low- 
cost clothing items in fair amounts early in 1946, 


though not in the volume hoped for. Small 
manufacturers and makers of children’s 


clothing especially say that they can’t get 
materials. Some converters holding 
fabrics for better prices or for sales after 
December 31 to avoid excess profits taxes. 


are 


Such articles as shirts, shorts, and sheets will 
leave the counters as fast as they come in, 
giving shoppers an impression of greater 
scarcity than really will exist. 

Upholstery materials, draperies, bedticking, 
bedspreads, and damasks available in the 
spring—in higher priced lines. A_ slower 
comeback for medium priced goods. Manu- 
facturers of furniture will be taken care of 
first. Production of bedspreads this month 
and next will be much greater than in any 
preceding period, but there’s a lag of months 
between looms and retail stores. 

Bath towels in good supply early in 1946, 
some in more expensive lines by Christmas. 
Military needs are still high. 

Rayon and wool garments in the stores in 
increasing volume as winter advances, but 
no really good supply of worsteds until next 
fall, even though production of worsted cloth 
is relatively high. Three of every four 
veterans want a new suit, and 75 per cent of 
all men’s suits are worsteds. The Army 
took practically the total worsted output 
from April to September this year; hence 
there was a big vacuum to fill. 

Nylon hose more widely available by De- 
cember, though it will be some time before 
they will be moving in quantity. Bottle- 
necks are preboarding and sizing capacity 
of mills. 

All types of civilian footwear, practically 
all from lower grades of leathers already pro- 
cessed, available in good amounts early in 
1946; shoes from high-grade leather in the 
spring or early summer. 

Two-way stretch girdles made with synthetic 
rubber fibers increasingly available, those 
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from real rubber not until next fall. We'll 
be able to get the new tissue weights and 
other light weights, with more elasticity than 
in wartime models, before the year’s end. 

Still darker is the situation abroad, where 
critical shortages of coal intensify the already 
desperate need for warm clothing during their 
long winter. Their need makes it the more 
important that for yet one more season we 
get along with what we have. 


So What? 


Families, students, consumers everywhere 
should be encouraged to continue wartime 
thrift practices and avoid buying scarce 
supplies of clothing. The longer families 
that need clothing replacements can wait, the 
better satisfied they will be with their pur- 
chases. When more goods are available and 
new trends in fabrics and styles have de- 
veloped, consumers can make better selections. 

Knowing how to make good buys in this 
reconversion period will be especially helpful 
to families who must make replacements in 
clothing and household fabrics and furnishings. 
Some manufacturers and retailers may offer 
wartime goods or poor postwar goods at re- 
duced prices. Getting real values will take 
careful shopping. 

One often hears young homemakers—many 
of them servicemen’s wives who have lived as 
transients during the war—threaten to go out 
and buy everything they want and need as 
soon as possible. These inexperienced home- 
makers need our help. The returning ser- 
vicemen will also be buying civilian clothing 
and will need whatever assistance we have to 
give. 

Consumers need help to appraise carefully 
what they need to replace now, what will 
make the best buy, and how careful planning 
and spending on everyone’s part will help to 
maintain sound economic conditions. 


“Consumer Speaks” 


Here is our cue to get in on some real re- 
construction planning. Factories converting 
to peacetime production need to know now 
what the consumer wants. 


The ‘‘Consumer 
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Speaks” project is a “live” way to teach 
consumer education. This project, sponsored 
by the AHEA’s consumer interests com- 
mittee, offers to state clothing committees a 
splendid action program. Clothing com- 
mittee chairmen of state home economics 
associations, as well as the state consumer 
interests chairmen, have received the nec- 
essary information needed on this project. 
Ad page 10 tells whom to contact. 

The project is designed for both women’s and 
college girls’ groups, and there’s no reason why 
eventually we couldn’t include men’s and 
boys’ groups—let them have their say on 
such items as work shirts, suits, and overalls. 

We cannot overlook our responsibility for 
helping consumers become more discrimi- 
nating shoppers for postwar goods so that 
purchases will give them real satisfaction. 
Also, we need to help them bring into the 
market the kind of merchandise they want and 
need. 


Planning a New Lab? 


During the last year some schools have been 
saying that they’re going to have a new 
clothing laboratory after the war. That’s 
fine. But what will be new about it? What 
plans are being made in order that students 
may learn the value of a well-organized sewing 
center? 

Having equipment where you want it, 
when you want it, saves more time and energy 
in home sewing than does any other one factor. 
We’ve demonstrated similar efficiency in 
food preparation by trying out kitchen ar- 
rangements and setting up special units in 
laboratories to help develop better standards. 
We have had “result demonstrations” in 
farm kitchens and have had tours and meetings 
to show others the value of organization of 
equipment and supplies. 

As far as helping the homemaker to organize 
her sewing and pressing equipment is con- 
cerned, little have we done to put into these 
result demonstrations and laboratory units 
such information as Ella Cushman of Cornell 
suggested in her bulletin “Organization of the 
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Sewing Center in the Home,” in August 1929, 
and as Maud Wilson recommended in ‘‘Closets 
and Other Storage Arrangements for the Farm 
Home,” which resulted from a farm housing 
survey in 1934. 

As families vary in the amount of home 
sewing done, it is necessary to have various 
suggestions to offer them. For some, a well- 
organized portable tray that fits into a dresser 
drawer, or a cabinet that sets behind the door 
may be sufficient. For others a closet, or a 
corner or spot in the dining room, living room, 
utility room, or bedroom, or a special sewing 
room will be needed. 

This exploratory work on sewing centers, 
as well as work on storage and household 
fabrics, would be a real contribution to the 
housing program, too. 

We need to do more than think about 
sewing centers and closets or wait for someone 
to come and ask us about them. It’s our 
responsibility to carry on demonstrations in 
the classroom and the farm home to awaken 
recognition of the need for a sewing center and 
adequate clothing storage space. 


Conservation Perennials 


In light of our immediate shortages of 
essential and low- and medium-priced clothing 
and the need for clothing by war-torn 
countries, efforts to discourage unnecessary 
buying, projects in care of clothing, renovation, 
and home sewing are basically important in 
this reconversion period. Yes, and they will 
continue to be important as long as we have 
high prices, poor-quality workmanship, and 
families limited in how much they can spend 
for clothes. 

Last year reports of extension clothing 
specialists on records kept by farm families 
showed that: in one state $15 was the average 
sum spent by one person for clothing, in 
another $25 per person per year, in still 
another $65 per person per year, and so on up 
the line. Reduced working hours and wages 
minus overtime pay coupled with unemploy- 
ment intensify the need for continued teaching 
of conservation practices. 
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Timesavers 


We know homemakers want suggestions 
that will help them do home sewing, mending, 
and pressing more easily and quickly. To 
meet this demand, many states have de- 
veloped a variety of short cuts and time- 
savers. 

California’s extension service has had many 
demonstrations for local leaders on ‘factory 
methods” of making slips, house dresses, and 
children’s clothing. The women have been 
delighted with these demonstrations of sewing 
techniques that save time. 

In Arizona a short “time study” was made 
at one leader-training meeting comparing the 
mending of overalls when equipment and 
materials were conveniently stored with the 
mending of overalls when equipment and 
materials were unorganized. Women timed 
the two methods and counted the trips from 
the working area and the long reaches for 
equipment. It took half as long to do the 
work in a_ well-organized situation. This 
demonstration brought out much discussion 
and resulted in many home sewing centers 
being organized. 

Wisconsin clothing specialists prepared a 
job breakdown sheet on making a dress, 
which shows how the job can be simplified by 
eliminating hit-and-miss shopping, working 
in an organized center, understanding the 
pattern, speeding up techniques, managing 
work to make as few trips as possible to the 
sewing machine and the iron, and planning for 
the necessary fittings. 

During the last few years women the 
country over have said that learning how to 
machine mend and to make a quick overall 
patch have alone more than justified the club 
program. You can’t say mending is dull 
when you hear enthusiastic reports that the 
mending demonstration was “the meeting of 
the year.” 

Thinking back over the dreary outlook for 
getting any new heavy woolen underwear for 
this winter, we now need to refresh ourselves 
on some good mends for knit underwear and 
pass the information on. 
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Every little timesaver is a help to a busy 
homemaker. I recall] one woman’s saying 
after a demonstration on short cuts in sewing, 
“Well, if I had never learned any more than 
just that one idea—that it isn’t necessary to cut 
the thread after machine stitching one seam 
and before beginning 2nother—I would have 
had a profitable day.”’ 


Sewing Machine Clinics 


Practically every state extension clothing 
program of the last few years has included 
sewing machine cleaning. Last year, 23 states 
reported 266,675 machines cleaned. Place 
the value of the work done at $5 per machine, 
and this project was worth more than a million 
and a third dollars to families in half of the 
states. 

Shall we sit back now and wait for these 
machines to get gummed up again, or are we 
following up with the kind of regular sewing 
machine cleaning information and demonstra- 
tion which keeps a machine humming? 

Are we teaching proper methods of care to 
our girls in schools and 4-H clubs so that 
they develop a respect for a piece of equip- 
ment which will do good work for generations 
—unless they swallow the bait of a sewing 
machine salesman? Many a woman who 
thought her machine was worn out has found, 
after thorough cleaning and careful adjust- 
ment, that nothing was wrong with it. 


What Do Homemakers Sew? 


Most of the sewing done by the homemaker 
is for family members other than herself. 
Her work also includes much mending of 
clothing and household textiles and selecting 
clothing for all family members, as well as of 
all household fabrics. What in our clothing 
programs is helping her to do this work? 

I recently heard a state extension director, 
who is well informed on most things, try to 
describe the clothing program. He found it 


difficult to do so and finally said vaguely, 
“You know, dresses.” 
Are we guilty of overemphasizing 


Dresses! 
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this phase of our program before the public? 
Or, does the word “dresses” accurately de- 
scribe our program? In high school, 4-H 
club work, college and extension groups, is 
that mostly what we’ve been doing? 

Perhaps we need to analyze our projects 
and curricula to see how much time we devote 
to phases of clothing of concern to all family 
members—men, boys, girls, children, and 
infants. What percentage of time do we 
give to economics of clothing, to health, to 
safety, to mending, to care of machines? 

People in the clothing and textile field can 
serve a real purpose today through emphasis 
on yet another field—children’s clothing. 
We can do much to help the young homemaker 
select for her children clothing that is attrac- 
tive, comfortable, durable—clothes that con- 
tribute to the development of a happy and 
healthy family. 

In Oregon a correspondence project, “The 
Home with a Small Child,” has been developed 
co-operatively with the state nutritionist, 
home management and clothing specialists, 
and the resident college home economics staff. 
They prepared letters for mothers for the 
months of pre’ nancy and for each month of 
the child’s first year. For the second and 
third years, the letters were planned for every 
three months. Seven counties are participat- 
ing in the project. In two counties 127 
mothers are enrolled, and 215 children are 
involved. 

New Jersey has a similar project for mothers 
of young children. 


Exam Time 


This year is the time for us to re-examine 
our clothing programs carefully and emphasize 
in them better buying of necessary replace- 
ments and continued thrift practices. 

The postwar years will certainly call for 
some changes. Throughout this year we 
all need to evaluate the clothing problems 
of the family and the individual to find out 
what things should be in textile and clothing 
curricula and projects. 








Evolution of a Budget 


DAWN H. TUTTLE 


Mrs. Tuttle has had five years of professional work: first as a home 
demonstration agent in Pennsylvania, then as a food research worker 
in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics at Beltsville. 


EEP accounts? Not me! I’m no 
bookkeeper. We get a statement of income from 
my husband’s employer to help us in making 
income tax returns, and I know that all the 
money received during the year is spent at the 
end of that time. . 


I tried to budget once, but the records didn’t 
balance and we had to make an unexpected trip 
home, for which I needed a new dress and hat. 
We gave it up.... 


I can’t enjoy an ice-cream cone if I have to 
write it down everytime I buy one. 


These and others are the excuses offered 
by some of my friends for not recording the 
income and expenditures of the family. 


The Graph-Diary 


My husband and I, however, decided that 
we wanted to see where our money went and 
Accordingly, we 


worked for us. 


$ 


how it 


wicowe- + _ 


Moc Ape = May = dune uly, Aug. 
EXPENSES AND INCOME FOR ONE 


bought “budget books” at dime stores and 
bookstores. We read articles similar to 
“Learn to Budget and Like It” in the De- 
cember 1944 issue of the Consumers’ Guide. 
We sent for U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletins and for bulletins of small 
loan corporations, and we studied them care- 
fully. Then we adapted to our own situation 
the ideas we had gathered. 

First we tried a budget, but it didn’t work 
because of our inexperience in estimating 
expenses. We then decided to content our- 
selves for a while with just recording the 
money we handled. 

My husband designed a graph (see chart 1) 
which translated this record into line and 
color. With this before us it was easy to see 
quickly the relation between income and 
expenses and the relative amount of money 
spent for separate items. In a way that 
graph was a kind of diary of our life, for we 
could point to a peak in clothing expenditure 





Oct. Now Dec. 


Sept 
YEAR 


CHart 1 
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and say, “There is my new suit.” Or to a 
high spot in transportation’ and say, “There 
is where we went to the mountains.” 

Making and studying that graph has proved 
so interesting and so helpful that we’ve kept 
it up to date. Today it’s a two-foot scroll, 
which we keep rolled up in a desk drawer 
where it is easily available. 


Expense Records 


To record daily expenses we use a double 
entry journal or cashbook which we index 
down the side with index tabs which carry the 
following headings: rent, food, clothing, trans- 
portation, running expenses, health-education- 
recreation, fixed expenses, savings, income, 
bond inventory. 

The top of the book is indexed similarly 
with the subdivisions of the major headings. 
Food expenses are divided into types of food: 
meat, dairy products, fruits and vegetables, 
cereal products, fats and sweets, miscellaneous, 
meals out. 

Clothing expenditures require so few pages 
that the divisions are not indexed. We have 
classified clothing costs under four headings: 
homemade, ready-made, cleaning and repairs, 
grooming (barber and beauty parlor services, 
cosmetics), and accessories. 

Transportation expenses take only a few 
pages, and the two subheadings ‘“‘automobile”’ 
and “public conveyance” are not indexed 
separately. A record of car expenses is kept 
in a small book in the car, and the total is en- 
tered from this into the cashbook each month. 

Running expenses are recorded under: 
communications (phone, writing paper, stamps, 
cards, etc.), supplies (soap, etc.), laundry, 
home furnishings, gifts, and miscellaneous. 

Medical supplies as well as health insurance 
and dentist and doctor visits are entered under 
health. Books, newspapers, and professional 
magazines go under education; and our 
hobby expenses are put under recreation 
with such obvious items as movies, bowling. 

The fixed expense units are not indexed in 
the cashbook because they are so seldom 
entered. We pay our life insurance twice a 
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year, club dues and contributions to the 
Community Chest and to the Red Cross once 
a year. 

Savings needs only one index heading, as 
does income record, although income is re- 
corded as salary and other income. 

One expense book serves a year and is 
excellent reference for information as to fa- 
vorite brands, stores which carry given articles, 
quantity of food used, length of wear of gar- 
ments, when and how much we contributed to 
such things as the infantile paralysis fund. 

At the end of each month we total the 
items in the cashbook and enter them on a 
summary sheet. We enter the totals for the 
subdivisions separately down the page so 
that at the end of a year we can add them 
across the page separately for a yearly total 
and average if we so desire. 

For instance, the March and April columns 
read as follows: 

SUMMARY SHEET 








ITEMS MARCH APRIL 
Rent.. | $50.00 | $50.00 
Food | 
ne ee ee 36.10 
Meals out.......... iphaaeual 3.00 
Clothing and grooming 
Ready-made........... | 20.58 
Homemade........ 6.97 
Se | 15.00/ 10.89 
Grooming and accessories. ... . | 1.50 | 2.10 
Transportation 
Tee ae lee 
Bus, taxi, railroad........... 1.00 4.88 
Running expenses 
Phone, postage.............. 17 | 4.99 
re cvkuas an wane ees 1.02 4.94 
I lies rap asa, Kw a 1.00 1.00 
Furnishings............. .59 6.89 
errr 3.00 
Miscellaneous.............. .95 2.33 
Health, education, recreation 
Dental, medical......... 5.90 20.00 
Education, reading...... 2.80 8.57 
Recreation, hobbies.......... 3.04 | 3.01 
teas a awieckie ges .70 .80 
Fixed expenses 
Live MBUTEMCE...... 0 cence 
Ne eer 40 .00 50.00 
Contributions, dues.......... 7.00 2.00 

















Evolution of a Budget 


SUMMARY SHEET (continued) 














ITEMS | MARCH APRIL 
Savings 
Bonds 20.00 37.00 


Total spent | $250.71 | $261.72 





Cash on hand 
Income 

Salaries 

Other receipts 
Total cash and income 
Total spent 


$422.71 | $422.00 
$250.00 | $250.00 


| $672.71 | $672.00 
250.71 | 261.72 
| $422.00 | $410.28 


Cash carried forward 


After the month’s expenses have been 
added, they are graphed. After several 
months have passed we connect the points 
and make ribbons whose widths vary with 
the amount of money spent. We have colored 
our graph—different colors for different types 
of expenditures—for “eye appeal.” Income is 
shown graphically by a broken line. 

Each month we try to have a rough sort of 
“accounting” in that on our summary sheet 
we record for each month: amount of money 
on hand at beginning of month, income, and 
total. From this we subtract the amount of 
money spent and hope we actually have the 
same amount of money as we are recording as 
being carried forward to the next month. 

Sometimes we find we are way off. Perhaps 
we forgot to report that we bought a book for 
$3.50, or we didn’t enter the money received 
for my birthday and unspent as yet. A 
little thought usually uncovers the forgotten 
item, and we don’t worry about fractions of 
dollars that prevent our achieving perfect 
balance. 


Second Try at Budgeting 


After keeping a record of expenses for three 
years, we decided it was time to try budgeting 
our income. We were determined not to try 
the impossible—for example, to write down 
$30 for food, whereas we had spent an average 
of $40 a month for it during the last three 


years. And in spite of food costs having 
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risen steadily during the war years, our food 
costs have remained surprisingly static. 

We wrote down all fixed expenses, noting 
the time of year bills for insurance would be 
coming in, when magazine subscriptions would 
be running out, and when club dues would 
have to be paid. We went over the expenses 
of the three years carefully, averaging ex- 
penses for such things as amusements, trans- 
portation, running expenses, and analyzing 
each of them to determine whether our money 
had been well invested. 

We considered what we planned to do 
during the coming year, how many movies we 
might well be interested in seeing, how many 
books we would probably be buying, how far 
we expected to travel. 

With these things in mind we built a new 
graph (chart 2), this time dividing our ex- 
penses quite differently from the record-of- 
expenses graph. Rent went in a straight 
band at the bottom. Then, since taxes are 
constant, they went next; then the bonds 
bought from the salary check. All these 
things are monthly expenses which do not 
vary from month to month. 

Next came the trouble-makers of our first 
budget, the estimated expenses. Now, how- 
ever, with the records of three years to guide us, 
much of the guesswork was eliminated. Food 
expenses had been fairly constant; therefore, 
we used an average figure. Transportation 
costs came next. 

Phone and laundry we lifted from running 
expenses and placed next. Gifts usually 
are bought during a few months of the year, 
but we decided to select them more carefully 
this year and to scatter the expense so that it 
would not strain the bank account at any 
Medical expense was an average coming 
Recreation was amply provided for in 


time. 
next. 
this average. 

Things not considered as yet- 
would be monthly expenses 
miscellaneous and averaged to make the next 
ribbon of our budget graph. Next came the 
items which are expenses at only one or two 
times in the year. We found that we had 


items which 
we classed as 
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Moy June 


BUDGET FOR ONE YEAR 


July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec. 


CHART 2 


The columns represent the amount of money actually spent for each item indicated. When a sec- 
ond column is used, it indicates that the budget was exceeded to the extent shown. 


spent a little for clothing each month but 
that during February and March, August 
and September we were buying more heavily 
than at other times. We placed an average 
figure for every month except these and raised 
the allowance for them, making the total 
amount of money to be spent during the year 
the same as the average we had spent during 
the last three years. Next we tried to allocate 
our special expenses to the low months. Life 
insurance, car license and insurance, club dues, 
health insurance, contributions were spread 
over the year to the best possible advantage. 

As the months go by we color columns to 
represent what has actually been spent and 
write the discrepancy between these and the 
budgeted figure accumulatively (whether less 
or more than planned) between the months, 
and then we set a total “profit” or “loss” 
figure at the bottom of each column. It is 
interesting and lots of fun to see just how well 
or poorly we have planned. From this year’s 
experience we shall learn how to budget next 
year’s income better. 


Drudgery or a Game 


Keeping a record of family accounts can be a 


drudgery or it can be a game. It can make a 
couple into penny-pinching persons who refuse 
to accept interesting invitations with “Sorry. 
We’ve spent our allowance for pleasure this 
week!” Or it can make them thoughtful, 
careful planners aware of their financial 
status as a family and as members of their 
community. 

Budgeting need not be offered as an excuse to 
friends for spending an evening at home. It 
need not be mentioned outside the family 
council unless it becomes a subject for in- 
teresting and stimulating conversation. 

Trailing the elusive penny can be ex- 
hausting and nerve-wracking—an utter waste 
of time. And there need never be arguments 
over “Where shall I put this book on home 
furnishings? It’s a book, therefore, reading 
material. Yet it is about furniture, so it 
should be charged to home furnishings.” Or 
“That trip to the mountains! It is pleasure, 
yet transportation.” 

Wasted energy. Items not considered in 
the setting up of the index of the account 
system will always be arising and should be 
taken in one’s stride, without too much 
concern. 











Fifty Farm Kitchens 


CLEO FITZSIMMONS and NELLIE L. PERKINS 


Dr. Fitzsimmons and Dr. Perkins are on the home economics staff of 


the University of Illinois. 


Miss Fitzsimmons’ PhD in economics was 


preceeded hy 14 years of work with rural youth; Miss Perkins’ degree 
in psychology was followed by wide clinical experience in the courts 
of Detroit and by private counseling in the field of family relations. 


HAT “the housing problem’’ is 
not one but a group of problems has been 
emphasized by workers in the field. Even 
in relatively prosperous farming communities 
the problem has several aspects, the most 
obvious of which are (1) the adaptation of 
existing homes to the needs of today’s families, 
(2) the planning and erecting of new houses 
which will be suited to the families and to the 
incomes that the farms bring, and (3) the 
housing of farm laborers. 

In rural as well as in urban areas, the 
familiar “‘sifting down” of houses from families 
which built them to succeeding families pre- 
sents problems in adjustment even though, as 
frequently happens, the present family loves 
the house because two or three earlier gen- 
erations have occupied it. High- as well as 
low-income families encounter the difficulties 
that such homes present. 

Some of the most serious problems in 
adapting old houses to present needs are en- 
countered in the kitchen, and these often 
exist even when the homemaker herself is 
unaware of them. In such kitchens doubtless 
new ideas will be tested as equipment and 
building material become available. 

With this in mind, a study of kitchen 
arrangements used by 50 Illinois farm families 
was made in 1943. The homemakers of the 
families selected were members of home eco- 
nomics extension study groups, lived in a 
prosperous area of the state, and were within 
50 miles of Chicago and near other large 
towns so that the homemakers had some 
knowledge of urban as well as rural conditions. 

Housing arrangements in this section are 
influenced by the prosperity of the farms and 


the way of living of families previously oc- 
cupying the houses as well as by the income and 
size of families now living in them. Infor- 
mation which co-operators provided showed 
that 60 per cent of the families had higher 
incomes and that the group as a whole had 
better kitchen facilities than the state average 
as revealed by the 1934 farm housing survey. 

The purpose of the study was to discover (1) 
the activities carried on in kitchens in that 
locality, (2) the kinds of equipment used, and 
(3) the suitability of the rooms for those 
activities, as indicated by structural features 
and arrangement of equipment. 

It was believed that a good many changes 
would be made in kitchens soon after the 
war’s close and that such a study would, 
therefore ,have significance for (1) homemakers 
or families contemplating changes, (2) pro- 
ducers of home equipment, and (3) builders 
and home economics workers who may be 
called upon to help develop plans for improve- 
ment. 


Activities in Farm Kitchens 

Fourteen distinct types of activity were 
found in kitchens of these 50 families. Some 
of these were subdivided when the complete 
list was made, making a total of 25 in all. 

Naturally, the greatest use of the kitchen 
was in connection with food preparation and 
with cleaning up after meals. Nonowner 
families used it more frequently for dining 
and for rest before meals than did owner 
families. Owners used the room to a greater 
extent than did the others to prepare produce 
for market. 

The number of tasks performed in each 
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kitchen is of interest as well as the variety 
found to be carried on in all kitchens. Al- 
though the difference was not great, nonowners 
tended to use the room for a greater number of 
purposes than was the case with owners. 
Thirty-five per cent of nonowner and 43 per 
cent of owner families use it for eight purposes 
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Provisions for Performing Activities 

Although the number of cases included in 
the study was relatively small, the homes 
were divided into groups on the basis of which 
variations could be expected; a score card 
was made upon which were listed provisions 
that were favorable or unfavorable for carrying 


TABLE 1 


Activities carried on in owner and nonowner kitchens 





ACTIVITIES 





Food preparation... . 
Meal cleanup....... 
Food processing 
Canning.......... 
Partial care of meat*.... 
Dining (family)......... 
Dining (guest meals)... 
Rest and relaxation 
Just before meals (men usually).... 
During the day........ 
In the evening.......... 
Making work planf... 
ee 
Laundering 
Sorting clothes. . 
Washing........... 


Emptying wash water. . 

Playing (children)........ 

Children’s dressing. ...... 

Work connected with the farm 
Preparing eggs for market 
Handling cream and milk for sale.... 
Washing separator or milk containers... 
Handling other produce for sale. .. 

Bathing. ... 

Washing before meals. 

Using as passageway to bathroom 








OWNER KITCHENS | NONOWNER KITCHENS 








number per cent number per cent 
30 100 | 20 100 
30 100 20 100 
30 100 | 20 100 
29 | 97 | 20 100 
21 70 17 85 
1 3 1 5 
10 33 | 10 50 
0 0 | 1 5 
2 7 0 0 
8 27 10 50 
1 3 1 5 
s 27 5 25 
5 17 3 15 
4 13 3 15 
11 37 | 15 75 
7 23 | 3 15 
3 10 6 30 
4 13 4 20 
23 77 11 55 
7 23 0 0 
10 33 3 15 
6 20 5 25 
3 10 7 35 
10 33 10 50 
9 30 5 25 


* Sixty per cent of the 50 rent freezer lockers for storage of meat, and most of their butchering of large animals 


is done by locker employees. 


{ Planning centers consist of a place for memoranda, lists, and bills and a special drawer or file rather than a 


desk. 


or less. Fifty per cent of nonowner and 47 per 
cent of owner families use it for from 9 to 12 
purposes. Fifteen per cent of nonowner and 
10 per cent of owner families use it for more 
than 13 purposes. The smallest number of 


functions performed in any kitchen was 4 
and the largest 18. 


on activities found to be performed in kitchens; 
and all kitchens were scored. The groups 
of homes included: for owners—houses built 
by the family living in them, those remodeled 
by the present occupants, and houses to which 
the families had adjusted with little or no 
remodeling; for nonowners—houses of hired 
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TABLE 2 


Score card of desirable and undesirable features in arrangement and equipment of the kitchens studied 








TYPE OF HOUSE 


Used by 








Family | Remodeled) Adjusted | fired | Rented 
amc) by Present to by 7 from 
Built Oc acon “et ak & Rented - 
| Occupants Family Seoun Tinie Relatives 
relatives 
Number of kitchens in group ; 7 14 9 13 7 
Average number of activities per kitchen 8.4 8.6 9.3 11 8.1 





DESIRABLE FEATURES PERCENTAGE OF KITCHENS HAVING FEATURES INDICATED 


| Cc or cr or ' or 























Cheerful atmosphere (light, pleasant colors) | 85 | 100 77 | 77 | 85.7 
Orderliness. . | 100 | 85.7 88 | 61.5 | 100 
Workspace 
Adequate work surface ; | 100 | 93 33 | 38.4 100 
Food preparation area near sink 100 | 78.5 66 61.5 | 100 
Food preparation area near refrigerator 100 | 71 77 — | «61.5 100 
Food preparation area near stove 100 | 71 | 66 | 77 | 85.7 
Service area near food preparation area 71 | 78.5 | 55 77 | 85.7 
Arrangement to ensure smooth work flow | 100 78.5 | 22 54 57.1 
Adequate provision for taking up food | 85 | 71 | 66 | S54 |} 71 
Storage 
Convenient storage of large equipment | 100 78.5 Ss | 46.2 | $7.1 
Convenient storage of small equipment | 100 | 85.7 44 | 38.4 | 71 
Staples stored near food preparation 85 | 71 66 69.2 | 85.7 
Condiments stored near food preparation | 100 | 78.5 77 | 69.2 100 
Dishes conveniently stored 85 78.5 66 | 54 100 
Silver conveniently stored | 100 | 85.7 66 |} 69.2 100 
Service dishes conveniently stored... . 57 71 22 | 54 100 
Water supply 
Sink and drain 100 | 100 | 100 100 100 
Hot and cold running water, year round 100 78.5 | 77 15.4 57.1 
Use of sink for food work only 100 57 66 30.8 100 
Heat and light | | 
Provision for cross ventilation 100 | 93 88 | 61 71 
Central heat | 100* | 100 | 66 | 61.5 | 100 
Electricity 100 | 100 | 88 92.3 100 
Central light in kitchen. . 100 | 100 88 92.3 100 
Light over food preparation area 57 | 36 22 7.7 29 
Light over stove 43 42.8 | 11 0 0 
Decoration 
Walls in good condition. .. 100 | 78.5 55 46 100 
Walls of light color... 100 | 93 77 77 100 
Woodwork painted or stained and varnished... .. 100 | 100 100 100 100 
Woodwork in good condition......... a 100 | 100 44 69.2 100 
Linoleum in good condition. ..... , - 100 100 | 77 69.2 100 
Yard and walk 
Walk of cement from barnyard......... ie 100 | 78.5 88 69.2 100 
Dooryard, graveled or grassy..... eeniien — 85 | 85.7 66 | 61.5 100 
UNDESIRABLE FEATURES PERCENTAGE OF KITCHENS HAVING FEATURES INDICATED 
Glare from window over sink..................-0ee000: 28.6 | 28.6 22 | 15.4 14.3 
Glare from window over food preparation center... ... 14.3 | 14.3 | 22 | 15.4 29 
Kitchen dining table in the way..................... 42.8 71 | 22 | O 0 
Doooryand amaO@y........<...cccccccccccscsceccseecs: 14.3 | 7.1 | 44 | 38.4 0 














* One homemaker indicated that the central heat was inadequate. 
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men or of families renting from other than 
relatives, and those rented from relatives. 

Scores by groups are shown in table 2. 

The low percentages recorded in the first 
part of table 2 show how few kitchens in some 
types of houses had some of the desirable 
features. 

The range and average in scores for the 
different groups of homes are shown in table 3. 
In all, 32 desirable features are listed. Thirty- 
two, then, was the highest score possible for 
any kitchen. 


TABLE 3 


Range and average in kitchen scores by groups 
occupying house 

















NUMBER RANGE IN AVER- 
mead enour eames scone 
Owners 
Family built the house. . . . 7 | 28 to 32 | 29.1 
Family remodeled the 
I  chibhc cus aku ss 14 | 19to 31 | 25.7 
Family adjusted to the 
er 9 | 12 to 28 | 19.9 
Nonowners 5 
Hired man or one renting 
from nonrelatives...... 13 9 to 27 | 18.5 
One renting from rela- 
I ree reds ean vince 7 | 25to30| 26.6 





Families who had built their own homes 
had the highest average score and the narrow- 
est range. Such owners would, of course, be 
likely to have kitchens best arranged and 
equipped for convenience. Families who rented 
from relatives were better provided for than 
owners who had remodeled their homes. Stud- 
ies of social participation have shown that 
sociologically tenants who are related to 
their landlords comprise a group similar to 
owners. 

Interesting also is the fact that kitchens in 
homes of hired men or families who rent from 
other than relatives show about the same range 
and average score as do those of owners who have 
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simply adjusted to the homes in which they are 
living without making major changes in them. 

Many of the inadequacies found are of the 
sort which could be anticipated and avoided 
when kitchen remodeling is planned. Farm 
kitchens of the future will be much better than 
those of the present if the problems involved 
are recognized and building or remodeling 
is undertaken with the intention of avoiding 
them. 


How Findings Can Be Used 


Studies of this kind, made by homemakers 
themselves, could be used by teachers or 
extension workers to reveal to classes in adult 
education facts as to housing conditions as 
a whole or to different areas within a house. 
Some teachers or extension workers might 
prefer to make the observation themselves. 

Findings would point up problems un- 
recognized by homemakers who have become 
accustomed to them. The suggested score 
card, or something similar, developed to fit a 
particular situation, or region, would help 
direct observations, since it is easy for even 
experienced workers to overlook problems 
with which their programs of teaching and 
demonstration might be concerned. 

. or research workers such a study re-em- 
phasizes the need for more information regard- 
ing activities carried on by preference in 
kitchens and those which are performed 
there simply because the room is large and 
because no better place is available. 

The study suggests the need for information 
regarding the activities carried on in other 
parts of the house and arrangements for 
carrying them out. 

It also suggests the desirability of special 
efforts to make available at this time all 
knowledge home economists have regarding 
standards for arrangement of equipment and 
furnishings in working and living areas which 
will make the daily tasks of homemakers 
lighter. 


AHEA’s Annual Meeting, Cleveland, Ohio, Week of June 23, 1946 











Improving Employee Relations 


BLANCHE TANSIL 


Miss Tansil left the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


this fall after ten years of service there. 


She is well known to home econ- 


omists through her abstracts in institution administration published in the 
Journal and through her work in home economics and dietetic associations. 


MPLOYEE relations in food units 
too often are rife with friction, inefficiency, 
and turnover. Some managers and dietitians 
speak of these difficulties as the “help” problem. 
Others say that the manager is the problem. 

All will agree that the world is sick of friction, 
that there are ways of teaching workers to be 
efficient, and that a high degree of turnover is 
expensive in morale and money. These dis- 
turbing conditions, furthermore, stand in the 
way of good nutrition of the people who are 
being served and defeat the purposes of the 
food unit. 

Personnel problems challenge our profession 
to find ways of solving them and bringing in- 
creased satisfaction to worker, customer, and 
manager alike. 


How to Satisfy Basic Needs, Aspirations 


How can human relations in food units be 
improved? Home economists who are teach- 
ing future food directors, and those who are 
operating food units seek answers to this 
question. They are aware that intelligent 
and successful personnel management prevails 
in many organizations but that many managers 
still wrestle with the problem. A change of 
attitude must take place in both manager and 
employee, of course, before a bad situation 
can be improved. 

The new attitude inherent in scientific 
management is illustrated by the keynote of 
the job methods training of the Training 
Within Industry Program, “Management is 
the development of people and not the manage- 
ment of things.”” The democratic foundation 
on which personnel management must be 
built is expressed thus by Ordway Tead: 
“A considerable degree of the drive toward 
conflict will be removed from our society when 


the kind of policies and human dealings that 
satisfy the basic needs and aspirations of 
people are put in force.” 

Personnel management is concerned with 
the reaction of human beings to their work, 
their working places, and the individuals 
with whom they work. Each added employee 
increases the complications of human relations 
and the necessity of seeing that these relations 
are correct and systematized. 

The old concept of the “help” problem is 
in the discard. The personnel-minded man- 
ager today does not command; she gives 
understanding leadership. With this type 
of leadership all members of the organization 
share in responsibility. Sharing means use 
and creation of power in people. The phi- 
losophy on which an organization operates 
should be democratic. 

What we want for ourselves we must want 
for others, too, and all must work together 
to get these things. We want work that is 
satisfying, work that gives security and new 
experiences. We want recognition and a 
chance for expression. 

When work robs the individual of his health, 
of his freedom, his self-respect, or his dignity, 
when it prevents the development of his 
natural capacities, it not only frustrates him 
and produces friction but it eventually under- 
mines the organization of which he is a part. 

The top job for management today, then, 
is to improve human relations! Food direc- 
tors cannot side-step this responsibility. 


Simple Procedures... Weekly Conference 


It is not a complicated undertaking, for- 
tunately. It can be brought about by simple 
procedures if only the manager is sensitive 
to the feelings and needs of others. Sug- 
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gestions as to those procedures should be 
given as a part of every manager’s training. 
For several years, in the cafeteria of the 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, we have used a method that has 
increased the effectiveness of our organization 
and improved mutual understanding—the 
weekly conference. 

All the workers and staff members of the 
cafeteria and the students in_ institution 
management met each Wednesday morning 
at eight o’clock around a conference table in 
the main dining room. There we announced 
changes in schedules and work and explained 
new procedures, policies, and methods. There 
also the seed of understanding was planted, 
good will was cultivated, and distrust and 
unhappiness were weeded out with assurance 
of fair practices and a chance for participation. 
All were encouraged to express their views. 

If a person was discouraged about her work 
the manager found something on which to 
compliment her before the group, or would 
single out one of her accomplishments and 
report it. This encouraged the employee and 
gave her a feeling of security. 

Each meeting also had a theme, which had 
been announced the week before in order to 
stimulate interest in it. For instance, before 
the meeting on teamwork, we put on the 
bulletin board in the kitchen a picture of 
Booker T. Washington, a great crusader for 
teamwork, and a copy of his last talk to the 
Tuskegee students on that subject. The 
students were studying personnel management 
in their class in institution management that 
week and reading references on the subject. 

Because of this preplanning all members 
came to the conference eager to contribute 
to the discussion. This session brought to 
each person increased understanding of the 
value of co-operation and a desire to do his 
own job better because of its significance for 
the whole group. Each experienced a sense 
of belonging to a group and of being responsible 
for keeping every other member happy. 

At another meeting the whole group worked 
on sanitation problems. They were taken 
on a tour of their own food unit and asked to 
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score it objectively and recommend wherein 
it could be improved. They suggested re- 
pairs that were needed and produced an ex- 
tensive list of things that the workers could do. 

The next afternoon found the whole group 
painting and cleaning while the mechanic 
repaired doors and motors. Their interest 
accounts in part for the high score in sanitation 
that we were able to maintain. 

The group meetings were also a part of the 
training program. At them we demonstrated 
how to use new tools and acquire new skills, 
as well as how to do old things better. This 
resulted in employees’ asking to be taught new 
things and in their performing daily tasks 
with greater efficiency. Through this training 
they became interested in helping to make 
motion and time studies and in improving 
sanitary practices. They became more im- 
portant, and their work more purposeful. 

It took time and planning to keep the weekly 
conferences going over a period of years. 
It was not easy to arrange work so that every- 
body could be free at the same hour. We had 
to rearrange cooking schedules and plan a 
menu with the shortened time in mind and 
prepare some foods the day before. 

But the outcome paid dividends that far 
outweighed the work involved. One important 
result of the group meeting was the learning 
opportunity afforded the college student. 
With personnel management, as with any 
other phase of management, theory must be 
translated into practice to have real meaning 
for the student. Our students were really 
learning the subject matter of personnel 
management, for they were living it. 

These devices and practices cannot be 
substituted for other essential managerial 
tools, as job analysis, written directions for 
work, and manuals. Neither can they take 
the place of supervision, but they do make 
supervision more meaningful. Personnel 
management of the right kind educates both 
the worker and the manager and makes more 
abundant living possible for all. ‘Education 
makes a people easy to lead, but difficult to 
drive; easy to govern, but impossible to 
enslave.” 











Apprenticeships in Home Economics 
MARIE MOUNT and RUTH M. LUSBY 


Miss Mount is dean of the College of Home Economics, University of Mary- 
land. Miss Lusby is technical adviser on industrial feeding in the USDA, 
Both have had broad training and experience in institution administration: 
Miss Mount studied at the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Columbia University, and 
the University of Chicago; Miss Lusby worked at the University of Washing- 
ton, Iowa State College, University of Nebraska, and The Stout Institute. 


OME economics passed another 
milestone in its professional progress in 
January 1944 when the executive committee 
of the American Home Economics Association 
appointed a committee on apprentice training 
in home economics. By this action the 
Association indicated that home economics, 
like many other professions, recognized the 
need of specialized training beyond that re- 
quired for the BS degree to orient students 
to their profession. 

Groups of home economists long have recog- 
nized the need for a period of apprenticeship. 
The program of approved training of student 
dietitians of the American Dietetic Association, 
for instance, had its inception nearly a quarter 
of a century ago and has grown into a strong 
program. Some colleges and universities have 
trained institution managers in their resi- 
dences and dining halls; a few state extension 
services have provided apprenticeships for 
prospective home demonstration agents; and 
some city welfare organizations have trained 
nutritionists and visiting housekeepers. 

This was the first time, however, that the 
American Home Economics Association had 
gone on record as supporting apprentice 
training in the several professional fields. 


Committee Purpose 


The purpose of the committee on apprentice 
training in home economics is to study the 
needs of the several professional fields in home 
economics—business, child development, ed- 
ucation, extension, institution administration, 
journalism, and social welfare and public 
health—and to develop standards for ap- 


prentice training in these fields. 


This committee, of which Marie Mount is 
chairman, has seven members, each of whom 
is chairman of a subcommittee: Bernice 
Dodge, business; Gertrude E. Chittenden, 
child development; Louise Norton, education; 
Minnie Price, extension; Ruth M. Lusby, 
institution administration; Helen Hostetter, 
journalism; and Elda Robb, social welfare and 
public health. The genera] committee has 
been concerned with the broad problems of 
apprentice training, while the subcommittees 
have been responsible for developing plans 
for apprenticeships in their respective fields, 


The Need... Goals... 


Apprentice training in the professional 
fields of home economics has sprung from 
recognition that although college training may 
be thorough, it provides only limited oppor- 
tunities for the student to put theory into 
practice and to adjust herself to the conditions 
and responsibilities of a job. 

World War II taught commanding officers 
that well-drilled troops with experience in 
maneuvers still needed the seasoning of 
actual combat before they were valuable in 
battle. Likewise, young home economists 
trained in the theory of a profession need an 
opportunity to transiate theory into practice 
and to prove their ability under “battle 
conditions.” 

A well-planned and directed apprentice- 
ship should prepare qualified young home 
economists to assume responsibility in the 
professional field they have chosen. It should 
give them an understanding of the scope of 
the work and its functions, ability to work 
co-operatively and effectively in an organiza- 
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tion, and a sincere interest in making a pro- 
fessional contribution to this field. These 
are the goals that the committee hopes will 
be achieved. 


Progress in Apprentice Training 

The first apprentice training course to be 
approved by the Association is one in institu- 
tion administration set up at the Pentagon 
Post Restaurants in Washington, D. C. 
There ten apprentices have started on a 10- 
month training period in industrial food 
service management. This apprenticeship 
will provide training in every phase of food 
service management in the nation’s largest 
employee feeding establishment. 

The subcommittee on apprentice training 
in business is developing its plans. Appren- 
ticeships are not new in this field, for several 
training units have been conducted by home 
economics women in business. 

Apprentice training of prospective home 
demonstration agents has been tried in several 
states. The subcommittee on apprentice 
training in the Extension Service, therefore, 
has a background of experience on which to 
draw. 

The subcommittee on sociai welfare and 
public health is working on plans for appren- 
ticeships for public health nutritionists and 
for visiting housekeepers. The consensus 
of the committee members is that the training 
in this field should be co-ordinated with grad- 
uate work. 

The general committee on apprentice train- 
ing has also discussed the need for under- 
graduate work experience either within the 
college year or during summer vacations. 
Committee members agree that apprentice 
training should lead into graduate work and 
merits graduate credit. 


Apprentices in Institution Administration 


The subcommittee on apprentice training 
in institution administration desires to sup- 
plement rather than duplicate established 
courses for dietitians and food service managers 
such as those of the American Dietetic Associa- 
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tion and of the National Restaurant Associa- 
tion—to expand the opportunities in this field. 
The current need is for apprentice training in 
industrial food service and in school lunch 
management. 

Only a fraction of the qualified graduates 
with a major in institution administration 
now are receiving approved apprentice train- 
ing. Many of these graduates go into un- 
approved courses, in some of which they 
receive excellent training and in others of 
which they are exploited. Too many young 
home economists are being placed directly 
into responsible positions without sufficient 
work experience to assure their success. 

The failure of a graduate in her first position 
reflects upon the college from which she was 
graduated and upon the home economics pro- 
fession of which she is a member. Her success 
creates job opportunities for other graduates 
and brings credit upon the profession. 


Qualifications for Our Apprentices 


To qualify for appointment as an apprentice 
in institution administration in training centers 
approved by the AHEA, home economics 
graduates must have completed a major in 
institution administration from a recognized 
college or university which gives adequate 
training in: quantity food preparation, insti- 
tution purchasing, institution equipment, in- 
stitution administration, accounting, and insti- 
tution work experience. 

Candidates shall be persons who have the 
characteristics necessary for supervisory 
positions, such as above-average scholarship, 
promise of leadership ability, dependability, 
good health, pleasing appearance and manner, 
ability to work co-operatively with others, 
and evidence of a serious intent to complete 
the apprentice training. 


The Training Center 


Approval of a training center for institution 
administration is given for one year subject 
torenewal. To qualify as a training center the 
establishment must have adequate facilities, 
be operated efficiently, and maintain high 
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standards of food service. The management 
must be willing to follow the general training 
outline developed by the AHEA. The director 
of apprentice training must be a qualified and 
experienced graduate in institution administra- 
tion, assisted by a sufficient number of trained 
assistants to supervise the work of the ap- 
prentices in every department to which they 
are assigned. 

Apprentices shall be employed not to exceed 
48 hours for a 6-day week. They shall be 
paid the minimum wage for supervisors 
while in training and receive other perquisites 
according to the practice of the establishment. 

The training shall provide 10 months of 
experience to include: food production, 2 
months; food service and merchandising, 2 
months; accounting and cost control, 1 month; 
sanitation and maintenance, 1 month; purchas- 
ing and food storage, 1 month; personnel 
management, 1 month; nutrition education, 4 
to 1 month; and supervision, 1 to 14 months. 


At the Pentagon Post 


Work at the Pentagon Post Restaurants is 
as follows: 

Food production—Experience to include 
work in the production kitchen, where meats, 
vegetables, and hot dishes are prepared; work 
in the salad room, sandwich room, bakeshop, 
test kitchen; and work with the menu maker 

Food service and merchandising—Experience 
to include work with the production manager 
of the cafeteria and with the supervisors of 
the serving counters, dish rooms, salad rooms, 
and beverage bars 
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Accounting and cost control—Experience with 
payroll and timekeeping, food cost control 
and inventories; work with food dispatchers 
and receiving clerks; work in the general 
accounting office and in the cashier’s office. 

Sanitation and maintenance—Experience in 
the sanitary engineer’s office and study of 
methods of sanitation control; work in the 
linen room and in the general service depart- 
ment, which supervises cleaning schedules, 
cleaning directions, and waste disposal 

Purchasing and food storage—Participation 
in the ordering of perishable foods, staples, 
equipment and supplies, and learning methods 
of food storage and distribution 

Personnel management—Experience in con- 
ducting employment interviews, keeping em- 
ployment records, training employees, and 
studying personnel relations 

Nutrition education—Work in the civilian 
dispensary with the consulting nutritionist 

Supervision—Culminating experience, to in- 
clude an opportunity to manage a cafeteria 
dining room and a service counter, to supervise 
table service in the officer’s dining room, and 
to have a week in the manager’s office 

Apprentices will write a report of each unit 
of activity and evaluate their accomplishments 
with the training supervisor. 

A certificate will be issued on the successful 
completion of the apprenticeship. 

With this Pentagon Post training course, 
the American Home Economics Association 
is initiating a broad program of apprentice 
training in home economics which will even- 
tually cover al] professional fields. 


Propaganda Through Fiction 


The Writers War Board has analyzed a number of nationally circulated 


magazines of fiction for evidences of racial bigotry . . . 


The Board found 


that popular light fiction presented racial stereotypes more “offensively than 


any other medium of entertainment.” 


When the authors needed characters 


as menials, racketeers, thieves, gamblers, or shady prize-fight managers they 
seldom selected Anglo-Saxons .... The stories abounded with such common 
stereotypes as the lazy Negro, the wily Jew, the stupid Irishman, and 
gangsterish Italian.—Edpress News Letter, April 19, 1945, page 8. 
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SOS from Greece 


MARIANTHE DEMETRIADES 


Charocopos School 
Callithea, Athens, Greece 


First may I introduce myself. I studied at 
Simmons College, Boston, from 1915 to 1920 
and received my BS in home economics in 1919. 
Some AHEA members may remember me as 
Marianthe Matsouko. Since I married, my 
name is Marianthe Demetriades. 

Ever since I came back to my country I have 
worked to get home economics into the public 
schools and to develop it. In 1929 the Minis- 
try of Education started a normal school for 
home economics and appointed me as organizer 
and head, a post which Istillhold. Another of 
the Simmons College Greek girls, Helen Sdrin, 
works with me. 

Our school building, donated by and named 
after a prominent Greek, Panagis Charocopos, 
is on a large campus in a suburb of Athens. 


Diplomas for 132 


The first five years it was a three-year normal 
school for girls who had had 10 years of school- 
ing. We gave diplomas to 132 girls, many of 
whom are teaching home economics or working 
in such institutions as hospitals, philanthropic 
organizations, and children’s stations. 

In 1935 it changed its curriculum and offered 
two separate courses of study: a three-year, 
nonprofessional home economics course and a 
two-year normal course. 

Just before the war we tried to prepare the 
girls of the normal section to serve as dietitians 
but lacked the means to develop this work. 

Now we are reorganizing our curriculum. 
We hope to prepare girls not only to teach home 
economics but also to serve as fully qualified 
dietitians and as managers of orphanages and 
children’s institutions and to hold other similar 
posts. 

After health and housing, education will 
absorb all our efforts here in Greece. All three 











have suffered severely during our years of 
slavery. People had a starvation diet on 
which thousands died. Children have had 
almost no schooling since November 1940, for 
almost all school buildings were occupied by 
our enemies. 

Our school was taken over by the Germans 
and, as all others, suffered damage. It is 
occupied now by the English. 


Fellowships, Equipment, Books 
Knowing the sympathy of Americans for our 

sufferings, I take the liberty of asking the 

AHEA for these: 

1. Fellowships for graduates of our normal 

school for advanced study. After they re- 

turned, these girls would become the leaders 
of the home economics movement in Greece. 

Help in restoring our laboratories and equip- 

ment. 

. Professional journals. 

4. Recent books and other publications on 
foods and dietetics, clothing and sewing, 
home management, methods of teaching 
home economics, family relations, etc., and 
helpful Farmers’ Bulletins. 

In 1938 Mrs. Eastham of Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, while traveling in Greece, visited 
our school and was so impressed by the work 
done that she gave $250 for the cookery labora- 
tory, the chief needs of which were a gas water 
heater and marble tops for five large work- 
Our laboratory was badly damaged 


i) 


os) 


tables. 
during the war. 

Demands on Americans during these war 
years have been too big, but you are the only 
people in the world who understand and who 
are willing tohelp. If you are interested in our 
school, the only one of the kind in Greece, I 
can give you further information and send 
pictures. 

Epitor’s Note: Any home economist wish- 
ing to help Mrs. Demetriades carry out her 
plans for the Charocopos School can send to 
AHEA headquarters a check payable to the 
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In Short 


American Home Economics Association, with a 
statement indicating that the money is for that 
school. The AHEA’s international committee 
will then buy materials and ship them as soon 
as possible. The JourNALS for 1941-45 have 
already been sent in 11-pound packages. 

Some home economists may wish to send 
materials, such as state bulletins, directly to 
Mrs. Demetriades. 


Association Yearling 


DOROTHY SMITH 


Red Cross Recreation Worker 

Stark County Hospital 

Charleston, South Carolina 

Former Publicity Chairman, CHCHEA 


The Chattanooga-Hamilton County Home 
Economics Association is one year old. 

Six energetic committees have directed 
the work of this Tennessee group in its first 
year: nutrition, housing, family relations and 
community life, homemakers, membership, 
and publicity. 

The homemakers group is made up of women 
with home economics degrees who are not in 
professional work but are influential in school 
and club affairs. Among our 35 members 
are high school and college teachers, public 
utility home economists, home demonstration 
agents, nursery school workers, dietitians, and 
FSA home economists. 

Each of the four subject matter committees 
is responsible for one of the four meetings of 
the year. Each also plans and directs activ- 
ities between these all-member meetings. 

The family relations and community life 
committee secured as speaker for one meeting 
Jessie Harris, former president of the AHEA, 
and invited to that meeting home economists 
of adjoining counties. 

This committee also read and collected for a 
file 75 timely articles on family relations and 
compiled for all CHCHEA members a list of 
recent articles and books on the subject. For 
the 1945-46 year the group is making a more 
intensive study of the status of the family and 
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is offering active co-operation to all other 
community agencies working in this field. 

The nutrition committee conducted a survey 
of the ninth grades in city and county schools 
to determine food habits and standards of 
nutrition of the pupils. The members secured 
for speaker at the CHCHEA meeting of which 
they had charge Maniza Moore, president of 
the ADA. Their 1945-46 program is to co- 
operate with the American Red Cross in a 
nutrition program for the wives of servicemen 
and to make a survey of Hamilton County 
agencies to find out what groups are not 
reached with nutrition information and how to 
reach them. 

The housing committee is planning a ‘“‘hous- 
ing clinic” for the public, to be held in a down- 
town utility building. At it the members will 
exhibit all sorts of postwar materials ranging 
from those for the outside wall to those for the 
kitchen cabinet. Magazines, pamphlets, arti- 
cles, designs, and photographs of various parts 
of the “home of tomorrow” are also being 
collected. Members will take turns being on 
duty in the booth. 

James Pope, director of the TVA, spoke at 
the meeting on the home of the future. 

The Association has had excellent newspaper 
publicity about its meetings both on the Sun- 
day before them and on the day before. When 
there has been an outstanding speaker, his or 
her picture has been in the paper. Business 
meetings are scheduled in the weekly news 
calendar. 


Lighthouse for the Blind 


PHILADELPHIA HOME ECONOMICS 
IN BUSINESS GROUP 


When the Philadelphia HEIB group decided 
to take on the home economics classes at the 
Lighthouse for the Blind, it was with con- 
siderable apprehension as to results. But 
with Mary Musser as chairman, this cooking 
class project has been one of the most suc- 
cessful and satisfying projects the group has 
ever had. 
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Cooking classes for these blind women 
started, actually, about three years ago. 
Virginia Cheney Bowman, a past chairman of 
the Philadelphia HEIB’s, handled the classes 
herself up until last year, with occasional 
volunteer aid from HEIB friends. When 
she resigned last fall, the HEIB group was 
invited to take over the classes. 


Course Outline 


Briefly this was our plan of procedure. Mem- 
bers of the class outlined in the fall what they 
wanted their entire course to cover. One of 
the Lighthouse staff members shopped for 
necessary supplies, using funds from the 
Lighthouse itself. Classes were held one eve- 
ning a week at the Lighthouse in a kitchen the 
size of the kitchen in an average home. Our 
job was to help the women plan the course and 
to work out instructions and procedures for 
the sightless. 

The first year the students had decided at 
each meeting what they would like to do at 
the next meeting. The next year, a more 
specific program was planned—instruction 
in cooking vegetables and meats. The ration 
board was generous with stamps, and a series 
of eight lessons was given—two each on pork, 
beef, lamb, and veal. Eager about everything, 
the women were particularly pleased to get 
some groundwork on meat. Until then, their 
menus had utilized chiefly hamburger and 
hot dogs. 

Last year, they had many new experiences. 
Over a period of 26 classes, they were taught 
by 16 different HEIB members. We had 
feared that this profusion of voices and 
personalities would be a handicap, but the 
blind students enjoyed each new person. 
Some continuity and familiarity was insured, 
however, because two home economists went 
together; the one assisting one week became 
chief demonstrator the next week, with a new 
assistant. 


What subjects did we cover? Beverages, 


quick breads, cookies, salads, creamed foods, 
meat and protein dishes, quick-mix cakes, 
pies, one-dish meals, vegetable cookery, sand- 
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wiches, prepared mixes, party menus—each 
came in for their two hours of attention. 


Development of New Techniques 


New techniques were developed. Double 
boiler cookery was stressed, because it is 
protection against burning. Learning to dice 
food on a board conquered fear. Instead of 
chopping nuts the women got desired results 
by putting them into a paper bag and rolling 
them with a rolling pin. Prepared mixes 
opened a whole new world. By substituting 
baking for frying we made some new foods 
available to these blind cooks. Frying bacon, 
for example, is dangerous for a blind person, 
but baking it is simple. For pies, they made 
crumb crusts. 

And always, we stressed the feel of equip- 
ment, thus helping the girls to become familiar 
with shapes and depths of utensils. And 
always, we had to resist an impulse to help 
these blind students, who could learn only 
by doing things themselves. Equipment and 
techniques in handling equipment and food 
proved to be almost more important than 
recipes. 


Rewards 


“It isn’t difficult to be patient with blind 
students, because they have infinite patience. 
But teaching the blind takes a great deal of 
imagination,” said Helen Farrell in her 
comments on the report sheet she turned in 
after her experience. “I felt that I lacked 
knowledge of how to present the information— 
that the women made strides in spite of poor 
presentation.” Each instructor filed a de- 
tailed report—of attendance, recipes, pro- 
cedures, progress, comments—with the project 
chairman, who distributed them to the HEIB 
members who are handling the class this 
year. 

Results? These students probably won’t 
be putting on any banquets this year, but 
they have retained much of what they learned 
last year. And in many, many ways, these 
blind women have taught us home economists 
at least as much as we have taught them. 
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It’s a Good Idea! ... 





We start here a new department in the 
JOURNAL, one to which we hope every home 
economics teacher can turn with profit, 
whether she teaches elementary or secondary 
school students, extension groups, or an adult 
class organized for promotion of some food or 
piece of equipment. An idea or device that 
works with tenth-grade girls, you know, often 
needs only to be modified a bit to be equally 
effective with a home demonstration club or a 
college class. 

If you’ve hit upon some successful technique 
or know of some teacher who has, please re- 
port it tous. Some of your tips probably can 
be stated in a paragraph; others may require a 
full-length article. 


Introduction to Unit on Grooming 


The teacher: HARRYET STEWART, Indiana State 

Department of Education 
Contributed by: Mrs. EpirH HARwoopD, state 

supervisor, home economics education, Mon- 

tana 

A screen set off one corner of the classroom 
to represent a girl’s bedroom. An old felt 
hat, covered with dust, was hanging on one 
corner of the screen, a skirt was carelessly 
thrown over a chair, two pairs of shoes lay 
on the floor, and a coat was hung by the 
shoulder on a nail. Some panties lay in the 
middle of the floor as if someone had just 
stepped out of them. 

The girls giggled as they came into the room 
and remarked, “Looks just like my room!” 
After brief comments on the room, Miss 
Stewart started with the hat: How had the 
careless treatment damaged the hat? How 
could it be cleaned and where should it be kept? 

Excellent class discussion followed. Dif- 
ferent types of brushes were demonstrated, and 
the value of each for specific kinds of materials 
was presented. 

The skirt came next. Could it be worn as it 
looked? If so, what would be the effect on 
the rest of the costume, for instance, a clean, 
nicely ironed blouse? Cleaning supplies, such 











as fluids, pressing cloths, and a steam iron, 
were then discussed. 

A demonstration of cleaning the skirt ended 
this day’s lesson. The next day the skirt was 
pressed, and the coat was considered. Then 
came lessons on the laundering of undies, care 
of shoes, storage facilities for wearing apparel. 


Courtesy Week 


The teacher: MARJORIE 
(Colorado) High School 
Contributed by: LEONORA ZIMMERMAN, state 
supervisor, home economics education, 
Colorado 
The Homemaking I class sponsored a 
courtesy week as the climax of their unit on 
manners. To open the week, they presented 
in the school assembly an original playlet, 
“This Way, Please,” in which Blundering Bob 
and Tactless Tillie made many social blun- 
ders while John Goodfellow and Mary Well- 
bred correctly interpreted social customs. 
Mimeographed copies of the play may be 
obtained by writing Dr. Maude Williamson, 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins. 


Dazey, Littleton 


Planning Children’s Wardrobes 


The teacher: OttvE HAMILTON, 

(Colorado) High School 
Also contributed by: Mrs. ZIMMERMAN 

The second-ycar girls had as their co- 
operative project determining the minimum 
essentials for a wardrobe for a boy and a girl. 
After considerable reading, they drew up the 
list of items. Then each of the girls selected 
from the colony school in Lamar a Spanish- 
American boy and girl for whom to make some 
of the garments. She took their measure- 
ments, then selected the patterns and the 
materials. Fittings were arranged for, and 
the garments were soon finished. 

The girls then compared the cost of the 
finished garments with that of ready-made 
ones. They were very enthusiastic through- 
out the unit, which had a definite carry-over 
into their own homes. 


Lamar 
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How Teach Home Nursing? 


May Van Deusen’s article, “The Home 
Nursing Unit,” which appeared in your 
June issue was of great interest to us in the 
American Red Cross Nursing Service. 
Through our long experience in teaching home 
nursing, we know there is never a time in war 
or peace when knowledge of how to care for 
the sick in the home cannot be used to the 
advantage of the homemaker, physician, and 
nurse. 

The wartime emphasis upon the need for 
an accelerated program of home nursing 
greatly increased the number of persons who 
took home nursing courses. Now that peace 
has come, the program of home nursing 
training must continue as a safeguard to 
civilian health and to the health of returning 
veterans as well. 

These conditions raise the question, “What 
can home economists, nurses, and other health 
workers do to see that homemakers are 
equipped to help intelligently with the care 
of the sick in the home?” 

If courses in home nursing are to enable 
the students to assume any real responsibility 
in the care of a sick person, they must include 
instruction and practice in the basic nursing 
procedures. 


ARC’s Home Nursing Course 


During the last year the Red Cross Nursing 
Service has given a great deal of consideration 
to the content of the home nursing courses. 
Under the present teaching program, Red 
Cross nurse-instructors are emphasizing the 
how and why of each procedure that is taught. 
No attempt is made to teach the students how 
to care for any specific illness, such as pneu- 
monia. The skills they learn are ones which 
might be used in the care of a sick person in 
the home whether the illness were a cold, 
measles, or chronic arthritis. 

Thus, every home nursing student learns 











how to take a temperature accurately and to 
cleanse the thermometer correctly, how to give 
an oral medicine, how to make a bed with the 
patient in it, and how to give a bed bath. 
Since the patient may be confined to bed for 
a considerable length of time, the student is 
taught how to move the patient in bed with 
the greatest comfort to him and the least 
strain to herself. She also learns how to 
assist a patient to sit up and to help him in and 
out of bed. 

Again, in the case of a long illness when the 
patient might develop bed sores, the home 
nursing student learns to recognize the warning 
signs and to improvise means of relieving 
pressure on the affected areas. 

In the home nursing course, also, the 
correct method of giving simple treatments 
ordered by the doctor plays an important 
part. Such treatments as steam inhalations, 
application of hot moist compresses, and hot 
soaks must be done skillfully if they are to 
help the patient rather than injure him. 
Guiding class discussion in regard to the 
application of specific treatments and indicat- 
ing the danger points in giving them is an 
important part of the instructor’s job. 

In all courses, the instructor impresses 
upon the students that the simple nursing 
skills she learns are not a substitute for the 
expert knowledge of the doctor or professional 
nurse. The student is instructed to “follow 
the doctor’s orders” in every case of illness, 
and she learns what not to do as well as 
what to do in case of sickness. 


Who Should Teach It? 


In order to teach lay people how to care 
successfully for a sick person, the instructor 
herself must have had experience in giving 
nursing care. Just as a nutritionist is appre- 
hensive when a nurse who perhaps has had 
only two or three courses in nutrition tries 
to teach nutrition, so too—and with equal 
justification—is the nurse apprehensive when 
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Letters from Our Readers 


a home economist attempts to teach the course 
in home nursing. 

Each may be unaware of the possibilities 
for harm inherent in a little knowledge of 
a specialized field. Each may teach around 
the fringe without ever touching the vital 
part of a subject. Thus, it seems desirable 
that the course in home nursing should be 
confined to simple nursing skills and can 
best be taught by a nurse. The work in 
nutrition, child development, and other parts 
of the whole field of homemaking should be 
carried by specialists in those subjects. 

Out of its experience in teaching home nurs- 
ing, the Red Cross has found that the best 
results are obtained when nurses are given 
special training in educational methods to 
supplement their professional knowledge. To 
improve the quality of instruction, the Red 
Cross has set up a scholarship plan whereby 
nurses may attend training courses to learn 
new educational techniques. 

Also, as an aid to nurses interested in the 
high school program, the Red Cross has 
prepared a teaching guide to accompany the 
high school text. It contains lesson outlines 
which include demonstrations and directions 
for student practice in the nursing skills and 
is available to the nurses who have completed 
the training courses offered by national, 
area, or chapter staffs. As nurses return to 
civilian life from the Army and Navy, many 
more will be available for such instruction. 

As a group interested in family welfare, 
home economists can do much to help the 
schools in their communities secure nurses 
as teachers for the home nursing course. The 
local Red Cross chapters, county health 
agencies, and local hospitals may be able to 
lend an instructor on a part-time basis. Often, 
too, there are well-prepared married nurses 
living in the community who would gladly 
help if they were invited to do so. 

Through improved instruction and awaken- 
ing the interest of adults and school students 
alike to the importance of home nursing in 
preventing and shortening illness, the Red 
Cross, in co-operation with teachers and 
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health agencies, hopes to impress upon the 
American family that home nursing, in peace- 
time as in war, plays an essential role in safe- 
guarding the health of the nation VIRGINIA 
M. DunBar, Administrator, Nursing Service, 
American Red Cross. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


I was disappointed on reading the AHEA’s 
legislative program for 1945-46, published in 
your September issue, to find no statement of 
concern that women get the same pay as 
men for the same or comparable jobs. I am 
hoping, however, that home economists as 
individuals if not as an organized group will 
use their influence for the passage of the 
women’s equal pay bill (S1178) introduced 
last June by Senator Pepper and Senator 
Morse. 

The principle of equal pay is a matter of 
justice to women workers, and it also has a 
sound economic basis. When women get 
wages lower than those paid to men for work 
of comparable quantity and quality, they 
undercut the wages of men and ultimately 
bring about reduced wage levels for all workers 
—and decreased consumer purchasing power. 

No federal legislative machinery exists 
adequate to cope with the problem of wage 
differentials, though the War Labor Board 
has applied the principle of equal pay in cases 
brought before it. 

If the equal pay bill were made law, it might 
well result in more states’ passing similar 
laws which would cover workers engaged in 
local or intrastate industries. Only six states 
now have such laws. 

The proposed legislation is wide in its cover- 
age, for it affects clerical and professional 
workers in plants engaged in commerce, where 
eight or more persons are regularly employed. 
The law would be administered by the U. S. 
Women’s Bureau.—Mary ANDERSON, formerly 
chief, U. S. Women’s Bureau, now chairman of 
a subcommittee working toward formation of a 
National Committee on Equal Pay. 





Comment... 

















A Department of the Home 


A Department of the American Home, with 
a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, is 
long overdue, declared Jessie Harris on June 
22, 1944 in her valedictory address as presi- 
dent of the AHEA. 

Other major interests among our citizens— 
agriculture, commerce, labor—have been 
given such recognition and adequate funds 
to aid persons engaged in these pursuits, she 
contended. The occupation in which the 
most citizens are engaged—homemaking— 
should be similarly recognized. 


Ribbing, Then Sponsorship 


That thoroughly sound suggestion brought 
us some good-natured ribbing from a para- 
grapher on the New Yorker. But now other 
groups see Miss Harris’ suggestion not as 
amusing or visionary but as highly practical. 

A national committee on reorganization 
of community services recently made a similar 
recommendation. This committee was formed 
early this year under the sponsorship of the 
Woman’s Foundation and with an impressive 
membership of men and women, including 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer (chairman), Eveline M. 
Burns, William G. Carr, C.-E. A. Winslow. 

In “A Cabinet Post for the Home Front,” 
in the September 1945 Survey Midmonthly, 
Leonard W. Mayo, co-chairman of this com- 
mittee, reported the work done so far. He 
presented the case for reorganization of the 
government to bring together all agencies 
serving the family, especially those concerned 
with education, health, recreation, welfare, 
and social insurance, and for having that 
agency of Cabinet status. 


Conference of Nine 


Next in this chain of events was a three-day 
conference held in Washington, D. C., in 
mid-September for two purposes: to prevent 
the threatened closing of the day care centers 


for children and to urge organization of a 
“department of Cabinet rank for the conserva- 
tion and development of the nation’s human 
resources’—one which would “place the 
nation’s interest in people on a par with its 
interest in economic affairs and natural 
resources.” 

Mrs. Dora Lewis, Esther McGinnis, and 
Lelia Massey were the representatives of the 
AHEA, which was one of the nine sponsoring 
organizations. 

In a statement presented to President Tru- 
man, the conferees pointed out the fact that 
the federal government has never had a real 
policy concerning children, that program 
planning has been haphazard and oppor- 
tunistic, “usually to meet an emergency of 
adult living” with the result that there have 
been “unbalanced programs, unhealthy com- 
petition between agencies, the creation of 
favored groups, and neglect of the great ma- 
jority of children.” 

Further, they pointed out that 33 federal 
agencies now deal with programs and services 
for children and youth, services in education, 
health, recreation, employment, security, and 
similar fields. “Of the 10 Cabinet depart- 
ments, the ‘Little Cabinet’ agencies, and 
the four major commissions and boards in 
the executive branch of the government, all 
except the Post Office Department are directly 
engaged in educational activities.” 


Recommendations Plus Facts 


They recommended that “except for sound 
and tested reasons no agency engaged in 
specific programs for the conservation and 
development of children and youth should be 
exempted from being placed in a properly 
coordinated position in the suggested new 
integrated department of the executive branch 
of the government.” 

As for the immediate emergency of the 
child care centers, they asked that, pending 
permanent legislation, $5 million be provided 
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to help local communities continue this 
essential service for the rest of the fiscal year, 
with local or state agencies matching funds, 
and that the federal funds be handled by the 
U.S. Office of Education and the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, the agencies logically responsible for 
children, rather than by the Federal Works 
Administration. 

Among the facts presented were these: 

A sampling of the centers indicates that 
half of the children in these centers have 
mothers who are wives of servicemen and must 
work while their husbands are in the service. 

One out of every 7 of the mothers even 
before the war had to work and will probably 
still have to do so. 

During 1944-45, FWA spent $25 million 
for child care services, at an estimated per 
capita cost of $432 per preschool child and 
$225 per child of school age. 

Per capita costs could be cut in half, it is 
estimated, through channeling these services 
through regular health, education, and welfare 
agencies. 

They assembled statistical data also on 
the need for improving health, welfare, and 
educational services to the nation. 


Department Policies, Functions 


The conference outlined policies which 
the federal government might well adopt for 
a department dealing with child and family 
welfare, functions of this new department, 
and federal legislation needed to insure ade- 
quate health, education, and welfare services. 

The asked that the Congress allocate to 
the states funds to achieve these specific 
objectives: 

1. Equal educational opportunities through- 
out the nation for all children, regardless of 
race or creed, in free, tax-supported public 
schools and with a maximum of state and 
local control insured. 

2. School lunches which would be a per- 
manent part of the general health program and 
would be administered by local, state, and 
federal education departments—not used pri- 
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marily as a device for getting rid of farm sur- 
pluses. 

3. Improved maternal and child welfare 
services. 


Bills Worthy of Our Consideration 


Some of the bills now before the Congress 
are aimed at these objectives: (1) the maternal 
and child welfare bill (S1318) sponsored by 
Senator Pepper and eight other senators; 
(2) the Ellender school lunch bill (S962) and 
the Flannagan bill (HR3370) now frozen by 
the potent rules committee of the House; 
and (3) the emergency child care bill (HR4202) 
introduced September 27 by Congressman 
Doyle, which would appropriate $5 million 
to help local communities continue their child 
care services until July 1, 1946; and (4) 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill (S1050), 
which proposes far-reaching changes in the 
health and welfare services of the nation. 

President Truman had already asked Con- 
gress for authority to reorganize the depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch 
of the federal government. Naturally, there- 
fore, he listened with lively interest to the 
presentation of the case for this particular 
piece of reorganization and expressed a hope 
that Congress would enable him to carry out 
some such program, 

Meantime, the nine organizations have 
undertaken an action program to help bring 
about the recommended changes, through 
publicity, preparation of reading lists for 
members, discussion at state and local meet- 
ings, study and support of pertinent legisla- 
tion. 

For the AHEA, endorsement of this program 
is largely reiteration of the action program 
adopted last June at the Evanston meeting. 
Every point made at the mid-September meet- 
ing was previously made at our June session 
or is in harmony with its spirit and intent. 

For us, then, the chief value of the “‘con- 
ference of nine”’ is that it will make us press 
the more vigorously toward our objectives, 
knowing that the support of eight other 
influential organizations should speed their 
attainment. 








Research ... 














Relation of Posture to Fatigue in Ironing 


ELEANOR ELAINE KNOWLES 


Last summer Dr. Knowles left Cornell University, where she had been for 
mine years, to teach in Teachers College, Columbia University. At 
Cornell she served as research worker, resident instructor, and home 
management specialist. Earlier in her career she had worked in Maryland 
as high school teacher, then as home demonstration agent and FSA worker. 


Application of This Study: Jf you do your 
ironing at a board which is the right height for 
you, you'll not tire so quickly as when it is too 
low or too high. Weariness is increased by 
having to bend over your ironing.—THE EDITOR. 


Industrial managers recognize that pre- 
vention of unnecessary fatigue is of economic 
value to both industry and the worker and 
contributes much to the personal welfare of 
the worker. Home economists likewise are 
aware of many of the causes of fatigue from 
the performance of household tasks. 

Through home management programs they 
have pointed out to these homemakers ways to 
lessen the labor of a task, but few systematic 
investigations have been made of the expendi- 
ture of energy and the physiological responses 
involved in the performance of any task. 
Repetitive work in industry is more easily 
studied than is the multiplicity of tasks per- 
formed under varying conditions in homes. 

The department of economics of the house- 
hold and household management in the New 
York State College of Home Economics never- 
theless has undertaken to investigate causes 
and effects of fatigue in the performance of 
household tasks, concentrating on one task at a 
time. These studies should help manufacturers 
design equipment and help homemakers select 
equipment and do housework effectively. 

The term fatigue, of course, is somewhat 
ambiguous. By definition it means weariness, 


a feeling resulting from objective physiological 
changes, or the subjective experience of the 
worker. Physiologists consulted by the re- 
search workers believe that work done in the 
home is not sufficiently strenuous to bring 
out changes in the character of the products 
of metabolism—in urine, blood lactic acid, 
and the like, which would be measurable— 
but that housework could bring about measur- 
able changes in the body processes of breath- 
ing, heart rate, blood pressure, and posture. 
Much physical energy, they conceded, goes 
into the performance of some _ household 
tasks; but such factors as boredom and 
monotony doubtless contribute to a subjective 
feeling of weariness not separable from the 
more objective fatigue. 


Fatigue from Household Tasks 


A survey of homemakers in 1937 to learn 
what tasks they considered most tiring revealed 
that half of them considered laundering, 
including ironing, the most tiring of the 
ordinary home tasks. That survey is reported 
in an unpublished master’s thesis at Cornell 
University, “The Most Tiring Household 
Tasks as Reported by 582 Rural Home- 
makers, New York, 1937.” 

Ironing, a task involving repetitive proc- 
esses, seemed to lend itself most favorably 
to intensive study. Therefore, to find out 
what factors in the home might be related to 
fatigue caused by ironing, we observed 23 
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Relation of Posture to Fatigue in Ironing 


homemakers in their homes during one or 
more ironing periods. 

Through watching these women at work, 
we became aware of the poor body position 
which they assumed while working at boards 
which were obviously too low for them and 
most of which were not adjustable in height. 
Not one of the ironing boards for sale in 
Ithaca shops, through mail-order catalogs, 
or in a large New York department store was 
adjustable in height; and all were between 31 
and 32 inches in height. Rule-of-thumb 
methods for the selection of a desirable working 
height were tested by the women participating 
in this study and, in general, resulted in a 
working surface which seemed to us to be 
too low. 

Throughout the ironing periods the women 
would occasionally straighten up, stretch, draw 
a deep breath, then resume a slumped position 
in order to reach the full width of the ironing 
board and continue their work. 

A study of working heights preferred by 
about 600 women, made at the New York 
State College of Home Economics in 1938-39, 
had shown that the average height preferred for 
ironing was 34.1 inches. Only 17 per cent 
chose the height of 31 to 32 inches. 


Motion Picture Analysis of Ironing 


Because the women seemed unaware of their 
poor posture and because adjustable ironing 
boards were not on the market, an intensive 
study was made of the effects of the height of 
the equipment on the worker by motion picture 
analysis. 

As far as could be ascertained, no analysis 
of this kind had been attempted previously. 

Individual subjects were photographed from 
a full-length, right-profile view while each 
one ironed dinner napkins at an adjustable 
board with heights ranging from 30 to 36 
inches. For analysis, the landmarks chosen 
were the forehead at the hairline, the fullest 
projection of the hip, and the ankle joint. 
Small white or black markers, whichever 
showed more plainly on the worker’s dress, 
were used to designate these landmarks. 
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Views were first taken of the subject standing 
in a comfortable upright position in order to 
determine the “natural angle’ from which 
deviations could be measured (see figure 1). 
This basic measure varied with the size and 
body proportions of each woman. 

Films taken of 11 women were analyzed by 
projecting the images on polar co-ordinate 
paper. With a specially controlled projector 
the “‘angle of bend” was calculated at half- 
second intervals, recorded, and plotted for 
determination of the body position and move- 
ments throughout a single ironing period. 

Before these tests the women had chosen, 
after a series of trials, an ironing height which 
they considered most desirable for freedom 
of arm and body movement and comfort. 

Analysis of the films revealed that when the 
women ironed at the standard 31-inch board 
height the angle-of-bend increased from 18 to 
149 per cent above that when they ironed 
at the preferred height. In most cases the 
angle-of-bend increased progressively although 
not proportionally as the board was lowered 
(see figures 2 and 3). 


Some Effects of Posture 


To determine whether other body processes 
were affected by posture, the metabolic, re- 
spiratory, and heart rates of each woman, 
her postural balance, and the force she exerted 
on the ironing board were measured by 
standard physiological testing devices and a 
specially designed cardiotachometer and me- 
chanical platforms. Each person was studied 
during 18 three-hour test periods under con- 
trolled laboratory conditions while ironing 
at the standard 31-inch board and at boards 
of preferred heights, either 34 or 35 inches. 

When the women ironed at the 31-inch 
board, the average rate of increase in the 
responses above those when they ironed at the 
preferred heights were: for force exerted on 
the ironing board, from 2.4 to 48 per cent; 
for weight distribution and postural shifting, 
from 0 to 2 per cent; for caloric requirements, 
from 14 to 32 per cent; for heart rate, from 28 
to 30 per cent; for pulmonary ventilation, 
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FIGURE 3. POSITION OF A 


FicurE 1. Upricut PosiTion 
OF A SuUBJECT SHOWING 
LANDMARKS AND MEANS BY 
WaiIcH THE NATURAL Bopy 
ANGLE Was MEASURED 

Line ab indicates upright pos- 

ture of subject. Line xy runs 

from landmark indicating full- 
est projection of hip to land- 
mark on forehead. Line xz 
runs from fullest projection of 
hip to ankle. The angle form- 
ed by line xy and the projection 


FIGURE 2. POSITION OF A SUB- 
yect WHEN REACHING THE 
Fut, WIDTH OF THE BOARD 
WHILE IRONING AT A BOARD 
OF DESIRABLE HEIGHT FOR 
HER, 34 INCHES 

The angle of bend measured is 

35 degrees. This angle minus 

23 degrees (natural angle at up- 

right position) equals 12 degrees, 

the angle of bend assumed when 
reaching the full width of the 
ironing board 34 inches in height 


SupyectT WHEN REACHING 
THE FuLtt WIDTH OF THE 
BOARD WHILE IRONING AT A 
BOARD OF THE HEIGHT GEN- 
ERALLY FOUND ON THE MAR- 
KET, 31 INCHES 
The angle measured is 57 de- 
grees. This angle minus 23 
degrees (natural angle at up- 
right position) equals 34 degrees, 
the angle of bend at a board of 
standard height, 31 inches. 


of line xz is 23 degrees and is 
termed the natural angle of 
bend. This angle varied with 
different individuals. 


from 10 to 51 per cent; and for blood pressure 
(pulse pressure), from 2 to 21 per cent. 

After the three-hour ironing periods at the 
standard (31-inch) board the women spoke 
of themselves as “tired” or “very weary,” 
and definitely located pains, aches, or strains 
in the back, feet, legs, and the like. After 
ironing at the preferred heights they said they 
were “‘somewhat”’ or “rather” tired but made 
definite complaints only twice. 

Physiologists would classify ironing as 
light to moderate work, since the caloric 
requirements of the women ranged from 2 to 
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3 times their basal metabolic rate. D. B. 
Dill in his discussion of “The Economy of 
Muscular Exercise” in the April 1936 issue of 
Physiological Reviews says that in moderate 
work (less than 3 times basal) blood lactic 
acid remains at the rest level, and the alkaline 
reserve does not vary with metabolic rate 
until some critical level of metabolism is 
reached. 


Body Processes and Efficiency 


Accordingly, we made no attempt to estab- 
lish a measure of fatigue. Although physiol- 
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ogists consider the task not of sufficiently 
strenuous nature to be measurable in terms 
of changes within the organism, certain of the 
body processes of the women were noticeably 
higher as they worked at heights at which 
posture was poor than at heights considered 
comfortable. Subjective statements of wea- 
riness and the acceleration of body processes 
when the women worked at the lower heights 
lead us to believe that had organic changes 
been measured, some by-products of work 
would have been found which were not present 
when the ironing boards were of more favorable 
heights. 

Those working on the study also believe 
that body efficiency in the performance of 
the task was involved. The amount of 
force which the women exerted on the ironing 
board seemed to have no direct relationship 
to the caloric requirement, but the body 
efficiency was lessened when posture was poor. 

What constitutes good posture is contro- 
versial. Posture may be defined in lay terms 
as the relative arrangement of different parts 
of the body—‘‘good” vertical posture being 
an alignment of the parts so that a plumb line 
dropped from above the head will bring into 
a straight line the ear, shoulder-arm joint, 
hip, and ankle. In The Machinery of the 
Body, pages 391-392, Carlson and Johnson 
state that posture represents a sort of base 
line or foundation upon which actual move- 
ments are compounded. 

This study shows clearly that a desirable 
height for the ironing board cannot be estab- 


lished by any known rule-of-thumb method 
and that body height cannot be the criterion for 
the selection of a working height. 

The variation in body proportion of the 
few subjects participating in this study was 
marked. From this and other investigations, 
other factors seem to be more fundamental 
than body height for a comfortable working 
height. Among these were: the length of 
the arm, the height of the elbow, the abdominal 
and bust extension, the fullness of the upper 
arm, and vision (nearsighted or farsighted, or 
affected by use of bifocal glasses). 

Efficient performance of any major house- 
hold task makes necessary (1) equipment 
which is either adjustable (most desirable for 
family use) or in a wide enough variety of 
measurements to fit the individual using it and 
(2) some understanding on the part of the 
homemaker of the importance of equipment 
suited to her body proportions. Without 
that understanding even the well-designed 
piece of equipment may do little to lighten 
the task. 

This study has revealed many problems 
for future study by home economists, or by 
physiologists, or both. Information from 
this study has already prompted several 
manufacturers to develop adjustable boards, 
which will soon be on the market. 

When the manufacturer is trying to produce 
equipment which is advantageous for the 
homemaker, the home economist has an 
additional responsibility for educating home- 
makers and students as to their value. 





From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 





“Safer Home Living: a Handbook for Home 
Economics Teachers” undoubtedly will be wel- 
comed by teachers of every age group. Good 
check lists, suggestions for projects, educational 
materials. Order from School and College Divi- 
sion, National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 50 cents. 


“Statistics of Higher Education, 1939-40 and 
1941-42,” Vol. 2, Chapter 4, is a 295-page publica- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education of value to 
college libraries. In it are such facts as ratio of 
men to women staff members; relative numbers of 
students in arts and sciences and in professional 
schools; income, expenditures, and property of the 
institutions. Price 45 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Occupational Data for Counselors: A Hand- 
book of Census Information Selected for Use in 
Guidance,” U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bull. 
817, would be a useful addition to your high school 
vocational guidance file. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C. 10 cents, 


“Home Economics Teaching as a Career” is a 
beautifully illustrated, 12-page booklet which 
every high school should have for its shelf of guid- 
ance materials, It presents in pictures and text 
exactly what home economics teachers do. Order 
from the AHEA, 620 Mills Building, Washington 
6, D.C. 10 cents each; 100 copies, 8 cents each; 
1000 copies, 5 cents each. 


“Housing: A Community Job” is an excellent, 
12-page bulletin for home economists to use in 
helping to carry out the AHEA’s 1945-46 housing 
program. Among other things it points out what 
a reckless building boom would do to you and 
your community and how you can avoid it. Price 
5 cents from Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D.C. 


“Money Management: The Health Dollar” and 
“Dairy Products” are two new, five-cent booklets 
of the Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. Included in 
the first are pointers on how to choose your doctor, 
your nurse, and your hospital, and a discussion of 











prepayment plans for medical bills. Single copies 
free to teachers. 


“For the People’s Health” is an excellent, 16- 
page pamphlet presenting in brief the case for ex- 
tension of our social security system via the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill. As the principle (though 
not any special bill) has been endorsed by the 
AHEA, JourNAL readers may want to order the 
pamphlet from Pamphlet Press, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

Published by Physicians Forum, national organi- 
zation of doctors who are concerned about the 
extent and quality of medical care and convinced 
that prepaid health insurance is the best avenue 
to improvement in that area. Dr. Ernst P. Boas 
of the Columbia University School of Medicine is 
chairman of the organization. 

In “Health Care for Americans” C.-E. A. 
Winslow of the Yale University School of Medicine 
presents the problem of compulsory health insur- 
ance from the point of view of the American Public 
Health Association. Price, 10 cents. Order from 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


“The 1945 Catalog of Business-Sponsored Edu- 
cational Materials” can be obtained by writing the 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, 
Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
It’s $1.50 for teachers; $2 for others. The May 
1945 JouRNAL gives details about its contents on 
page 18 of the advertising section. 


“Grade-Labeling of Consumers’ Goods” is the 
subject of the September 1945 issue of AHEA’s 
Consumer Education Service. It’s an 8-page, 
illustrated, annotated bibliography. Listed are 
materials presenting pros, cons, symposiums, dis- 
cussions in books, USDA and other publications. 

Jessie V. Coles, University of California, Berke- 
ley, prepared it, as Mrs. Harriet Howe, its editor 
for 8 years, resigned last summer and no one had 
yet been secured to handle it. 

This useful issue is priced at 15 cents; subscrip- 
tion for the year’s nine issues, $1.50. 


In department stores in 1944, 54 per cent of the 
total sales were on a cash basis. Net gain, before 
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From the Editor's Basket 


federal income and excess profits taxes were de- 
ducted, rose to a record high of 12.3 per cent for 
department stores, 10.45 per cent for specialty 
stores. Final net gain after taxes for each was 
about 3.5 per cent of sales. 

These are some of the interesting facts gleaned 
from two new publications of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Division of Research, Soldiers Field, Bos- 
ton 63. They are “Operating Results of Depart- 
ment and Specialty Stores in 1944,” by Professor 
Malcolm P. McNair, twenty-fifth in a series of 
such annual reports, $2.50; and “Expenses and 
Profits of Limited Price Variety Stores in 1944,” 
by Elizabeth A. Burnham, fourteenth annual 
report on chain stores, $1.50. 


The future of American co-operatives, especially 
farmers’ co-operatives, looks reasonably good 
economically—not so good democratically. So 
declares John Daniels in the role of friendly critic 
in “American Cooperatives: Yesterday, Today, 
Tomorrow,” a 39-page, 25-cent pamphlet published 
by The New Leader Publishing Association, 7 East 


15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Interesting, 
worth reading. 
“Developments in Consumers’ Cooperative 


Movement in 1944” is a factual, 16-page, 10-cent 
bulletin, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Washington 25, D. C. Also worth reading. 
Copies free as long as the supply lasts. 

It reports among other things laws and court 
decisions affecting co-operatives, the activities of 
the National Tax Equality Association (retail 
dealers in feed, coal, lumber, and other businesses 
organized to get taxation of co-operative refunds), 
and the endorsements of various groups and per- 
sons during the year, among them Pope Pius XII, 
American Federation of Labor, and the Republican 
Party. 


“How to Get and Keep Restaurant Employees” 
is an attractive and helpful booklet of 72 pages put 
out by the New York State Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Inc., 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Among chapter headings: “Pointers on 
Picking People,” “Safety Hints for Employees,” 
“Tips on Training,” “Payroll Calculator.” Price 
$1; 50 cents each in quantities of 25 or more. 


The Journal of Social Issues is a new quarterly 
in which home economists will be interested. It 
is the chief organ of the Society for the Psychologi- 
cal Study of Social Issues and takes the place of 
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that Society’s technical research bulletin. It was 
launched because of the conviction of the members 
that findings of the social scientist should be so 
presented that educators, social] workers, and per- 
sons in government and industry could utilize 
them. 

Each issue has a special editor. The first two 
issues were “Racial and Religious Prejudice in 
Everyday Living” with Gene Weltfish, Columbia 
University, as editor. Volume 1, No. 3, is “Psy- 
chological Problems of Resistance to Re-educa- 
tion,” on problems of technique in working with 
delinquents, personality maladjustments, youth 
leaders, with Kurt Lewin, Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as editor. 

Year’s subscription, $2; single copies, 50 cents. 
Order from Journal of Social Issues, Room 601, 
Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


“A Capsule Course on Wool” is an attractive, 
20-page booklet put out by the American Wool 
Council, Inc., 1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y., 
which high school teachers would find useful, even 
though they might not subscribe wholeheartedly 
to the sentiment of the chapter heading “Why 
Does Wool ‘Have Everything’?” Free. 

It explains the Wool Products Labeling Act, 
technical terms such as virgin wool and worsted, 
and how to care for and clean woolens. It has 
amusing drawings of the Elsie (Borden’s) variety. 


“Knitwear Make-overs” is a new, 16-page, well- 
illustrated bulletin of the BHNHE, written by 
Clarice Scott and Anne Hagood. Good ideas in it 
for Christmas gifts, as well as for everyday thrift 
practices. Single copies free from the Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

And here are some other USDA publications you 
may not have seen yet: “Food for Two,” leaflet on 
ways to cut the food bill and yet have a good dict; 
“Making Velva Fruit at Home,” another leaflet; 
and “‘Cooking with Dried Eggs,” 16-page bulletin 
with recipes. 


Hear Ye! All scientists who are concerned that 
better food habits become established in our so- 
ciety! ‘Manual for the Study of Food Habits,” 
the report of the committee on food habits of the 
National Research Council, is now available. 
Margaret Mead wrote the first four sections; 
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Patricia Woodward, the last two. You probably 
remember Dr. Woodward’s report in the January 
1945 JOURNAL on introducing soybean dishes into 
the Pentagon Building cafeterias. 

Order from National Research Council, National 
Academy of Sciences, Washington 25,D.C. Free. 


“Something You Didn’t Eat’ is an interesting, 
9-minute, Walt Disney color film on nutrition, 
which you can borrow free from your county agent 
or your state agricultural extension service. Or 
write to Motion Picture Service, Office of Informa- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Other free films are “Saving the Garden Crop,” 
13 minutes; ‘““The Man Who Missed His Break- 
fast,” 13 minutes; “Canning the Victory Crop,” 
22 minutes; “Curing Pork Country Style,” 20 
minutes; and “Live at Home,” 11 minutes. The 
last three are available only in 16-mm size; the 
others in both 16- and 35-mm size. 


A “Bibliography on Foods, Nutrition and Nutri- 
tion Education” prepared by the Minnesota Nutri- 
tion Council can be obtained by writing Mrs. 
Helen Wicher, Hennepin County Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, 325 Groveland Avenue, Minneapo- 
lis 4. This mimeographed, 18-page publication is 
certainly well worth the 30 cents charged. 


If you need some wall charts on food composi- 
tion, we suggest two new ones prepared by Lillian 
Anderson, nutritionist, now with the Community 
Service Society of New York. They are “Approxi- 
mate Nutritive Value of Common Foods: (1) 
Calories, Protein, and Minerals in Average Serv- 
ings and (2) Vitamins in Average Servings.” 

Data of Sherman, Lanford, and Taylor were her 
sources. Bars in color indicate relative values. 
Each is roughly 3x4 feet in size. Mounted on 
linen with roller, $4.75 each. Order from Rudolph 
Schick, 700 Riverside Drive, New York 31, N. Y. 


The Family Life number of Building America, 
Vol. 10, No. 8, would be a good buy for the supple- 
mentary reading list for a high school unit on 
family relations. Family patterns, old and new, 
American and foreign, are interestingly presented 
along with causes of conflict and aids for their 
solution. 

Volume 10, No. 4, on “Veterans” is another good 
number. Available from Building America, 2 
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West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 30 cents 
each. 


To help returning servicemen pick up the 
threads of civilian life with the least possible con- 
fusion, a veritable rash of pamphlets is now ap- 
pearing. Many of these publications are of value 
to home economists for use in classes or in con- 
sultation with families: 

“Straight Talk for Disabled Veterans’ and 
“Veteran’s Guide,” each 32 pages, priced at 10 
cents and published by Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 
“Coming Home,” 23 pages, free, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City; “Farms for 
Veterans,” 22 pages, 25 cents, National Planning 
Association, 800 — 21st Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C.; and 10 little leaflets, “Family Contribu- 
tions to War and Post-war Morale,” written by 
Murie! W. Brown for home economics teachers, 
free in small quantities as long as the supply lasts 
from the Home Economics Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


“Eating Can Be Fun for Little as Well as Big 
Children” is a 27-page, 25-cent booklet of recipes 
prepared by the Nutrition Service of the Visiting 
Nurse Association of Brooklyn, Inc., 138 South 
Oxford Street, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 

It was written for mothers who “just can’t think 
of anything interesting to prepare for suppers for 
little children.” 


“Taking care of children is never easy. But it 
can be interesting and fun,’”’ Eva Knox Evans com- 
ments in her 60-page booklet, “Children and You: 
A Primer of Child Care.” And she makes her 
points so effectively that the reader wants to go out 
at once and hunt up some two- or three-year-old to 
take care of. The illustrations are amusing and 
in character. Told simply enough for high school 
students but useful also for college students and 
young parents. 

It came out in 1943, but through the interest of 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund has just been reprinted 
and is being sold for 10 cents. Order from G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


The Bureau for Intercultural Education, 119 
West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y., has a good 
list of publications for school and community use— 
books, pamphlets, bibliographies. Free. 
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Housing Division 


The events of the last three months show how 
timely was the planning conference of the AHEA 
last June at Evanston. There, housing the Ameri- 
can family was regarded as one of the three prob- 
lems most in need of serious consideration and 
concerted action by every home economist. 

We hope you have read the program of work 
developed then and published in the September 
JOURNAL, pages 432 and 433. 

Since V-J Day, with the rapid movement toward 
peacetime living, housing has a new urgency. 
Families in war industries are moving back to their 
former places of residence or to new areas of em- 
ployment. Veterans and their families are looking 
for houses. 


In the Legislative Field 


Home economists should familiarize themselves 
with Public Law 87, which added a Title V to 
the Lanham Act, to provide housing for families 
of servicemen and veterans who cannot find suit- 
able homes in privately financed housing at prices 
they can afford. Ask your state housing chairman 
for a copy of this law and the names of regional 
representatives from whom help can be obtained. 

The Wagner-Ellender housing bill (S1342), now 
being considered in Congress, is one on which all 
of us should be informed. It aims to bring about 
better housing in both urban and rural areas, better 
communities, and full employment through stimu- 
lating building. 

To attain these objectives the bill would encour- 
age private housing enterprise through various 
aids, some of which would help them redevelop 
slum and other deteriorated areas and reach lower 
income groups than ever before. Where private 
enterprise cannot do a housing job even with these 
aids and where a locality takes the initiative and 
responsibility, the federal government would be 
authorized to take over slum clearance and pro- 
vision of adequate housing for low-income groups. 

Research to bring about better housing at lower 
cost—research on house production, design, and 
materials—is provided for in Title II of the bill. 
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Do get a copy of the bill from one of your sena- 
tors. 


Activities for Home Economists 


The relaxation of restrictions on the building 
industry makes it imperative that home economists 
prepare themselves to help families during the next 
two years evaluate “the relative urgency of various 
needs and interests of the family’s economic situa- 
tion and market resources so as to program their 
fulfillment”—to use the words of AHEA’s action 
program. 

The BHNHE is carrying on research on space 
and layout requirements for the various functions 
of the rural house. Some state experiment stations 
are collaborating with this program. With good 
research to back them up, home economists can 
give sound advice on house plans. 

Each of the state housing chairmen is developing 
a strong program for her state association. We 
hope that it aims at all levels of education. 

Have you used the “check list’”’ worked out by a 
committee of our division? It is designed to help 
the home economist evaluate her own living condi- 
tions and set up goals for their improvement. It 
is a stimulating check list for any professional or 
businesswoman to use. Ask your state housing 
chairman for copies. 

How would you like to know your housing col- 
leagues in the AHEA? Virginia Hoyt Weaver, our 
secretary, is compiling a roster for us. Help 
her by sending your name to your state housing 
chairman. The AHEA’s department of colleges 
and universities has drafted a questionnaire to 
determine what housing courses college women 
need, and Mary Matthews of Purdue University 
is summarizing findings. Other important busi- 
ness is in progress on the national level and will be 
reported later. 

Today’s housing situation presents us with a 
rare opportunity to be of service in our com- 
munities—to help build the kind of homes needed 
in a democratic America.—TEssIE AGAN, Chair- 
man, Housing Division. 





New Books... 





Introduction to Home Economics. By Lita 
BANE and MILprReED R. Cuapin. Boston, Mass.: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945, 253 pp., $1.50. 
Miss Bane, head of the department of home 

economics at the University of Illinois, and Miss 
Chapin, associate in home economics and counselor 
in the University personnel bureau, have pooled 
their experience and ideas to produce a most 
timely and valuable book for use in an orientation 
course for home economics freshmen. It not only 
suggests the content for such a course but also 
conveys a fine philosophy and idealism which 
cannot fail to impress the students. 

Part One discusses problems of college freshmen 
in a sympathetic and practical manner and also 
outlines home economics as a field of study. Part 
Two deals briefly with families, homes, and home- 
makers and gives a carefully selected list of ref- 
erences which could be used as a basis for ex- 
tended study. Part Three, the largest section, 
deals with the historical development and present 
status of home economics and gives an excellent 
summary of vocational opportunities in the field. 
The chapter on “The Home Economics Move- 
ment and Its Leaders” presents new and valuable 
material from many sources. Part Four considers 
the place of home economics in education. 

References, assignments, and questions are 
excellent—Susan F. West, Milwaukee-Downer 
College. 


The Teaching of Homemaking. By Hazer M. 
HaTcHER and Mitprep E. ANDREWS. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945, 484 
pp., $3. 

Since homemaking teachers are expected to be 
“all things to all people” at their school and in the 
community, they need help and guidance. More- 
over, they need ideas and procedures that have 
been not merely suggested but developed. They 
need to know how to correlate subject matter 
with the psychology of learning. 

This book does exactly these things. The 
authors use recent research expertly in their 
teaching methods and bring out forcefully the 
advantages of using a “goal-seeking method.” 
They also emphasize the importance of keeping 
the means and ends of education in focus, thus 
helping teachers to use both aspects of learning. 
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The many phases of a homemaking teacher’s 
knowledge and responsibilities are dealt with: 
how students learn, how to prepare materials of 
instruction, to teach, to keep records, to evaluate 
learning, to keep an attractive department, to 
grow professionally—all are dealt with interestingly 
and adequately. 

The book’s cover is colorful and attractive in 
design; the type, easy to read; the organization, 
clearly indicated by the make-up. As for style, 
the book is clear and concise, with a consistency 
that is unusual with two authors. 

It should help home economics education to 
move forward at an accelerated pace because of 
its timeliness, its excellence, and its very modern 
approach.—EsTHER F. SrecGNner, Buffalo State 
Teachers College. 


A Handweaver’s Pattern Book. By MARGUERITE 
PorTER Davison. Swarthmore, Pa.: The au- 
thor, Swarthmore Looms, Box 299, 1944, 128 
pp., $6.50. 

This book has many features that make it 
considerably better than the average pattern 
book. It is completely accurate, a triumph 
where so many patterns and directions are given. 
It shows a great variety of patterns, many of 
them new. In addition to standard old patterns, 
there are interesting original patterns by the author 
and favorite patterns of other leading present- 
day weavers. Mrs. Davison has also taken the 
trouble to revive unusual old patterns not generally 
reproduced in pattern books. 

The author has tested and perfected the patterns 
personally and has included good photographs, 
logically classified. The drafts are clear and easily 
followed and can be put into Braille for the blind. 

All patterns are developed for the 4-harness 
loom used by the average weaver so as to give 
help to the majority of those who weave rather 
than concentrating on help for the few weavers who 
use more complicated looms. Variety from trea- 
dling is stressed more than in some books. These 
factors make the book suitable for school handi- 
craft departments and for beginners. 

The more advanced weaver has not been neg- 
lected, however, for the patterns are inspiration 
for original work. Standards for gauging yarns 
and a table of comparative yarn sizes will help 
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him develop unusual textures and pattern com- 
binations from different new yarns. 

We are glad to recommend this book to in- 
dividual weavers and to all schools where weaving 
is taught.—MARIAN HEARD and Mary CHARLTON, 
University of Tennessee. 


Creative Hands. By Doris Cox Tuomas and 
BARBARA WARREN WEISMANN. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945, 294 pp., $3. 
This book for beginners covers a multitude of 

crafts from wallpaper table mats to pewter serving 

spoons and would be a valuable addition to the 
library of any teacher of crafts. 

It starts with an excellent discussion of design 
principles and practices, and of color and tradi- 
tional colorschemes. To show students how to go 
about thinking through a design, the points 
brought out in the first chapters are then applied 
step by step to the designing of the decoration for 
a mitten. The problems involved in border and 
repeat patterns are covered both here and in 
the chapters on block printing. 

Appropriateness of the design to the craft and 
to good designs of similar crafts from all over 
the world is considered throughout the book. 

The excellent chapters on working with cloth 
are illustrated by the fine modern designs executed 
under Mrs. Weismann’s supervision in Milwaukee. 
Block printing, stenciling batik as well as embroi- 
dery, canvas work, hooked rugs, and appliqué 
are explained. The designs used in the illustra- 
tions are all modern and not the trite ones so 
often seen in craft books. 

Metal work includes pewter, etching, and 
button making. The final chapter is on the dec- 
oration of cakes, cookies, and Easter eggs. An 
annotated bibliography is included. 

I have only two minor criticisms of the book. 
It would have been stronger if the metal crafts— 
which are quite technical and require professional 
equipment— had been omitted. Good design in 
relation to the simpler crafts, which require only 
“home” materials and tools and in which the 
techniques are familiar to most people, would 
have been sufficient material for one book. 

The “‘cute’’ titles to the sections may appeal to 
some people but were objectionable to me and 
would have made me put the book down in a 
hurry if I had not previously known the thoroughly 
sound work of these authors.—HELEN L. ALLEN, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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Book of Knitting Patterns. By Mary THOMAS. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945, 329 
pp., $2.50. 

This comprehensive and interestingly illustrated 
book has more to offer to the experienced knitter 
than to the beginner. It is of special value to 
the person who wants to understand how pat- 
terns are developed and to create her own designs. 

Directions are accompanied by charts and 
suggestions for uses of the various stitches. Knit- 
ting changes from a pastime to a science in this 
book.—CLarIce Encstrom, Utah State A gricultural 
College. 


They See for Themselves. By SPENCER Brown. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945, 147 pp., 
$1.25. 

Perhaps the most important problems facing 
America today lie in our interracial and intercul- 
tural conflicts. Mr. Brown offers a significant aid 
to teachers and group leaders in this book, which 
describes experiments in intercultural education 
in eleven schools in New York. 

The documentary method of approach to the 
problem is the basis for discussion which deals 
at length with the details of “selection of a subject, 
the research or fact-finding, group discussion and 
evaluation of facts, and the co-operation of the 
group toward a common activity, usually a play.” 
Many excellent examples are cited which help to 
illustrate vividly how very carefully such ex- 
periments must be guided. 

The three plays which are included in the book 
were an outgrowth of the work of three groups of 
young people working on some phase of inter- 
cultural conflict which they found in their com- 
munity. They are fine. 

This book is a “must” for every group leader, 
every teacher who is awake to the seriousness of 
the racial and cultural conflicts in our country.— 
JEAN E. HENDERSON, Los Angeles, California. 


When We’re Green We Grow. By JANE Srmp- 
soN McKimmon. Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1945, 343 pp., $3. 

This history of twenty-five years of home 
demonstration work in North Carolina is not a 
text in extension methods; it is a warm personal 
story of the struggles and achievements of the 
women and girls who taught and learned through 
demonstration during those years. The book has 
no maps, charts, bibliographies, or appendices. 
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But the good photographs and the clear narrative 
make a popular contribution to the literature of 
extension teaching. 

Mrs. McKimmon has qualified for writing this 
story by living it. She puts her personal charm 
into the telling and the characters’ personality 
into the action because she stood by and directed 
and helped. Bringing to the position of state 
agent recognized homemaking ability and social 
graciousness, she added home economics training 
by earning her bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
She has built this combination into home dem- 
onstration work. 

In this somewhat informal history, she has ex- 
pressed her belief in the power of the demonstration 
as an educational medium and her faith that 
“there was something in the people with whom we 
worked out there in the country that let us know 
spirit was stronger than any obstacle which could 
be put in our path.”—ELLen LENorr, Louisiana 
Extension Service. 


Food Regulation and Compliance. By ARTHUR 
D. Herrick. New York: Revere Publishing 
Company, 1944, 646 pp., $10. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
the subject of this book, and whatever other 
federal statutes are discussed are in the main 
treated as subordinate to it. 

Beginning with a description of the current 
federal legislation and of foods subject to reg- 
ulation, the discussion proceeds to legal re- 
quirements regarding marketing. Labels and 
standards are treated in detail. Statutory pro- 
visions for false and misleading representations, 
deceptive packaging, imitation and fraudulent 
products, and the use of chemical preservatives, 
artificial coloring, and flavoring are also discussed. 

The author, a lawyer, states that his aim was 
“to present legislation affecting foods and their 
marketing comprehensively and in such a manner 
as to enable the producer and distributor to under- 
stand and apply these statutory requirements to 
his particular products.” Therefore, he does not 
discuss the pros and cons of regulations. 

The book is readable and nonlegalistic in style, 
with many cases and situations given as examples 
of interpretative problems. Authorities and ref- 
erences are cited throughout. References are 
made to court rulings and the opinions and rulings 
of other governmental agencies. This makes 


the book useful to those who wish to study any 
particular phase of food regulation. 
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Although the book is not written from the 
standpoint of the consumer, it is interesting and 
useful. Home economists concerned with con- 
sumer problems and with foods should read it 
carefully. It should make a useful reference for 
college home economics students.—JEssIE V. 
Coes, University of California, Berkeley. 


How to Cook and Eat in Chinese. By Buwe! 
Yanc CuHao. New York: The John Day 
Company, 1945, 262 pp., $3.50. 

A real treat awaits all of you who have not seen 
this new book. First, you will chuckle over it; 
then you will try out this or that dish. The 
author is a physician, her husband a philologist 
with Harvard-Yenching University. 

The foreword is by Hu Shih, a distinguished 
scholar, who asserts that the author has summed 
up the art and philosophy of Chinese cooking: 
“Good cooking consists in making the best use 
of the eating material. The cooking materials 
should only enhance the natural taste of the 
eating material and not take its place.” 

We can all make use of ideas in parts of the 
book, to improve practices and give variety to 
ordinary foods. As Pearl S. Buck says in the 
preface: “It is worth this book’s weight in gold 

. if American women will learn how to cook 
vegetables as the Chinese cook them, quickly and 
lightly, without water and waste.” You will 
want to learn how to “stir-fry” string beans and 
cabbage and spinach. 

You will want to try many of the Chinese 
dishes, to liven your ordinary menus: the orange 
soup, the sweet-sour spareribs, the “sweet peppers- 
stir-meat slices,” the ‘‘red-cooked whole pork 
shoulder.” And the New Year dumplings will 
soon become a favorite in your home. 

If you want to serve real Chinese meals, you 
will find every instruction needed, from menus, 
charts for seating guests, and diagrams showing 
use of chopsticks to suggestions for general con- 
duct. Terminology throughout is clever, and the 
way of numbering the recipes makes for quick 
reference.—MARTHA M. Kramer, Kansas State 


College. 


Kitchens Near and Far. By HERMAN SMITH. 
New York: M. Barrows & Co., Inc., 1944, 
277 pp., $2. 

Another book about Stina, her kitchen, and her 

delicious dishes.—H. P. H. 
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Contributed by Lucille Magruder and Margaret Ritchie of the University of Idaho 


Church, state and schools, L. B. MItnErR. New 
Repub. 113, No. 7 (Aug. 13, 1945), pp. 177-181. 
Liberal congressmen, liberal educators, and so- 

cial scientists as well as both branches of the labor 

movement with few exceptions have endorsed the 

Mead-Aiken Federal Aid to Education bill (S717) 

pending in Congress, which would allocate $300 

million annually to the schools of the country, non- 
public as well as public, including parochial schools. 
Statistics reveal that the teaching of religion in 
parochial schools has not lessened crime among 
their pupils as compared with public school pupils. 
Today “release time” is practiced in more than 

1,000 communities in 10 states under authority of 

law. The author believes that this plan makes 

children conscious of religious differences, engen- 
ders hatreds and antagonisms, and results in 
division rather than harmony in our religious life. 

—L. M. 


Should parochial schools be provided for Jewish 
children in this country? M. GrRossMAN. 
Natl. Jewish Monthly 59, No. 6 (Feb. 1945), pp. 
177, 198. (Abstracted also in J. Nail. Educ. 
Assoc. 34, No. 5 (May 1945), p. 112.) 
Unquestionably, the Jewish parochial school can 

inculcate greater knowledge of Jewish culture and 

religion and develop more intense loyalties. But 
we want a liberal, progressive, and co-operative 

American people without cleavages based on race, 

religion, and descent. We want human beings 

with broad human sympathies in an America 
where Jews and all other elements will feel at home. 

The public school is under attack from many 
quarters and could be destroyed. Alternatives 
are: one public school for all children or separate 
parochial schools for each religion and nationality. 

Public schools are the American way of life— 
leading toward a more co-operative, intelligent, 
broadminded, and unified America. Parochial 
schools are sect-divided, indoctrinated, and con- 
flict ridden. 

Jewish, American, and broadly human interests 
require the support, extension, and improvement 

of public education.—L. M. 


Religion in the schools, H. S. SHEetton. Pol. 
Quart. 16, No. 1 (Jan—Mar., 1945), pp. 1-13. 
The new education act, as a whole, is acceptable 

to teachers and educationists. The question is: 

On what principles must we proceed? 

Whatever form of religious instruction is given 
must be given by the teacher. It is coming to be 
realized that religious education is an essential part 
of education, that dividing the schools into denomi- 
national sections will not do. Many are indifferent 
to the problem of what religion to teach, so long as 
we settle it without serious trouble. 

At present the difficulty has been met in two 
ways: (1) through an agreed syllabus, with dis- 
advantages from the point of view of the teacher; 
and (2) through denominational schools, which 
have handicaps inherent in a dual system. 

The author’s plan: Abolish the dual system and 
have the state take over denominational schools. 
Exceptions should be subject to three conditions: 
(1) A “council school” would be available for chil- 
dren of those who did not desire the denomina- 
tional instruction. (2) The denominational 
schools would guarantee a moderate, definite, and 
uniform contribution to the cost of education to be 
paid to LEA, which would be responsible for all 
expenditures. (3) Then parental desires would be 
ascertained. Only children of those parents who 
signed the declaration would be sent to denomina- 
tional schools. Schools that remained denomina- 
tional would do so then because of a demand from 
the people. 

Secular education seems the final solution of the 
whole difficulty, but present policy is to give the 
agreed syllabus a chance. 

The author believes that there will be no peace 
in the educational world as long as the dual educa- 
tional system lasts.—L. M. 


Incentives in college education, A. D. Wooprurr. 
Educ. Admin. & Superv. 31, No. 5 (May 1945), 
pp. 301-307. 

Students’ needs are threefold: physiological 
equilibrium, social belongingness and prestige, and 
ego-satisfaction derived from favorable self- 
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evaluation. The first is not related to college 
work. The second comes under extracurricular 
activities. 

The third depends largely on examinations, 
marks, degrees, and other awards, a fact that is 
bad when an improved society is so much needed. 
Discontinuing marks and degrees would remove 
survival and prestige as goals. Sources of satisfac- 
tion remaining would be social belongingness, fun, 
intellectual curiosity, and vocational efficiency. 
Loafing in courses cannot be eliminated but can be 
reduced by: (a) building courses on lines clearly 
useful to students socially, culturally, personally, 
or vocationally; (b) stating objectives clearly so 
that students can evaluate their own progress; (c) 
organizing classwork so that progress toward objec- 
tives is reasonably direct, possible, and interesting. 

Effective entrance examinations can eliminate 
students who cannot do the work. Such students 
should be helped to make a useful and satisfying 
adjustment—in another area or school or in a vo- 
cation. 

Tests would still be needed—to diagnose progress 
and to give certain kinds of practical experience. 
This would eliminate final degrees or certificates. 
It suggests final comprehensive examinations of 
efficiency in a practical line, such as bar, medical, 
and civil service examinations. These examina- 
tions would not require prerequisites.—L. M. 


Problems of education today, J.S. Prant. Men- 

tal Hyg. 19, No. 3 (July 1945), pp. 404-412. 

The author, a psychiatrist, reports on clinical 
material obtained in talks with children. Among 
problems revealed is the confusion as to the relation 
of discipline to freedom. Discipline must occur at 
every level of integration in order that there may 
be freedom at the next higher level. 

The physical and social reality of our human 
interrelationship also is not understood. 

A third problem lies in the “scientific method,” 
which encourages students to believe nothing which 
they cannot prove and to build everything with cold 
logic. Dr. Plant says that scientific experiments 
rest upon hypotheses, axioms, values, and faith— 
that imperative as knowledge and logic are, they 
are meaningless unless fitted into a pattern that is 
fashioned of “those things which we accept without 
the need of proof.” 


Education can help in the quest for peace. The 


life of Christ points out a set of values, an integra- 
tion of personality, a stubborn resistance to com- 
promise, and a forthright demand for expression in 
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life situations. Educators should help children to 
see the need of a set of values and to find ways in 
which they may live them. They should help the 
child to build his house on his own foundations, 
instead of making it fit their own drawings. We 
teach democracy by giving students no opportunity 
for wrong decisions. We teach brotherhood by 
making use of competition. Our guidance program 
is a placid conformity to the world.—L. M. 


The veteran versus the professor, G. PEARSON. 
School & Soc. 26, No. 1601 (Sept. 1, 1945), pp. 
131-133. 

War veteran students augment the college 
teacher’s responsibilities, and, if he does not under- 
stand their attitudes, make his work more difficult. 
To meet their needs he must be up to date in his 
techniques, familiar with the details of campaigns 
of World War II, and understand each individual’s 
service record. 

He should recognize the differences in military 
background of those from the commissioned ranks 
and those from the rank and file and reconcile that 
difference with the democratic procedures essential 
to successful teaching. Most officer veterans 
should prove capable and self-reliant and should 
realize the maximum from postwar training. The 
men from the noncommissioned group will be eager 
to succeed in competition and prove responsive to 
good teaching. 

In general, the veteran will be better disciplined, 
more appreciative of his opportunities, and in finer 
physical condition than the unpredictable adoles- 
cents who left the campus for military service. 

The professor who is conscientious, sympathetic, 
and resourceful will prevent any veteran versus 
professor relationship.—M. R. 


Secondary school standards as affected by war 
conditions, G. A. FEINGOLD. School Rev. 53, 
No. 6 (June 1945), pp. 343-347. 

High schools face the problem of awards to 
upper-class boys who have left school for the 
armed forces without lowering scholastic standards. 
Practices of 65 New England public schools and 
27 independent secondary schools for boys are 
reported. 

General practice is to require a minimum attend- 
ance of three and one-half years for the high 
school diploma, to emphasize mathematics and 
science at the expense of foreign languages and 
social sciences and reduced electives and outside 
activities. 











FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Dorothy N. Chellis, Berta Friend, Louis P. Hellman, 
Emma G. Holmes, and Jean L. Pennock of the Family Economics 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Where food standards stand, J. CALLowAy. Food 
Ind. 17, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 86-87. 
Definitions and standards of identity for 96 

foods, standards of quality for 7 foods, and stand- 
ards of fill-of-container for 8 foods have been pro- 
mulgated under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act and are listed in pamphlet SRA, FDC 2 
of the Food and Drug Administration. Since its 
publication, a fill-of-container standard for canned 
oysters and definitions and standards of identity 
for some chocolate products have been promul- 
gated. Although some hearings have been held, 
final standards for macaroni and noodle products 
and for various breads and for frozen desserts have 
not been established. 

Standards of identity for corn products, canned 
fruit juices, some cheeses (including processed 
ones), skim milk beverages flavored with cocoa, 
and canned fruits and vegetables will be considered 
soon. 

The nature of the standards and the procedure 
followed in formulating them are outlined.—B. F. 


Surplus medical equipment for rural areas, G. 
Larson. Agr. Situation 29, No. 8 (Aug. 1945), 
pp. 20-21. 

Farm people can improve their health facilities 
by obtaining for their communities surplus medical 
equipment of the armed services. A scheme for 
“packaging” this equipment is being considered 
so that it may be possible to buy as one item all the 
supplies and equipment needed to furnish a hospital 
or health center. 

Priorities to obtain this material will probably 
be given communities and groups desiring it on the 
basis of need. State health departments can be 
called upon to help determine what is needed and 
assist in getting it.—J. L. P. 


Advances in the techniques of measuring and esti- 
mating consumer expenditures, D. S. BRapy and 
F. M. Witurams. J. Farm. Econ. 27, No. 2 
(May 1945), pp. 315-344. 

The authors here present a critical evaluation of 
(1) means for collecting data on consumer expendi- 
tures in relation to income and (2) methods of 
presenting the data to be most descriptive of the 
population involved. 

Having decided that the account keeping method 


of collecting data may be necessary only when a 
detailed account of an item like food consumed per 
week is required, they analyze the advantages of 
the “short” and “long” schedules. The schedule 
form of itemizing specific articles and services pur- 
chased for family living seems to provide the best 
means of recording family expenditures. Since 
the average expenditure schedule is both time con- 
suming and tiring to the respondent, the authors 
suggest interlocking surveys—each survey covering 
expenditures for only a single item, such as clothing 
or food. 

Problems of measuring income are then set forth. 
“The method of defining and measuring income for 
classification seriously affects the final analysis of 
the data. ... Perhaps a single measure of income 
will never suffice for all the different types of 
expenditure data.” Refinements of measuring 
farm income and difficulties in measuring entrepre- 
neurial income and wage and salary income are also 
taken up. Nonmoney income, such as home- 
produced food and housing, is discussed and 
reasons are given why it is not considered essential 
for the classification of families. Net money in- 
come is most satisfactory for general analysis of 
expenditure data. The effect of the refusal bias 
and of underreporting income and savings on the 
data, and the problem of defining expenditures for 
family and for business are also taken up. Uni- 
form definitions are needed also for some of the 
goods and services to insure comparability with 
other data. 

Differences between estimates of total consumer 
expenditures obtained from expenditure surveys 
and those obtained from the Department of Com- 
merce are explained for some items. This proce- 
dure of analyzing data collected by different 
methods should aid in the construction of a better 
schedule which would yield more accurate data. 
—L. P. H. 


Size of family in relation to family income and age 
of family head, T. J. Woorrer. J. Am. Sociol. 
Rev. 9, No. 6 (Dec. 1944), pp. 678-684. 

This analysis of 1940 census data presents facts 
about families having a male head, wife, and an 
income from wages or salary only. This group 
accounts for about 40 per cent of all U. S. families. 

Families were grouped according to age of head 
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and number of children under 18. The most 
significant relationship between income and family 
size occurred in families whose head was under 
30. The average number of children was high in 
income levels below $1,000 and decreased rapidly 
up to $3,000. The author considers the higher 
birth rate in families below the $1,000 level to 
result from disregard of family financial compe- 
tence, that an income of about $3,000 is the point 
at which young couples are willing to start families 
under present standards of living. 

In families whose heads were 30 to 34 years of 
age there was less difference in the number of chil- 
dren at various income levels than in the younger 
families. Those whose heads were 35 to 44 were 
affected by both additions to and departures from 
the family group, but most families reached maxi- 
mum size during this period. For this age group 
there was a net gain in the average number of 
children at each income level, as compared with 
the next younger group. In the income levels be- 
low $1,000 the high fertility of the younger years 
did not continue. In the higher income families 
children tended to remain in the home longer and 
sometimes supplement the family income with their 
earnings.—D.N.C. 


Health insurance: An inquiry into some of the 
factors and forces underlying the demand for a 
compulsory system, C. W. Srrow and G. 
HirscHFetp. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 128, No. 
12 (July 21, 1945), pp. 870-878. 

Interest in compulsory health insurance in this 
country, beginning about 1910, has fluctuated with 
economic conditions and has been stimulated by 
the passage and extension of the Social Security 
Act and the increase in commercial health and 
accident insurance and voluntary prepayment 
plans. Public opinion seems to favor it, but there 
is insufficient information on the potential demand 
and cost. There are also regional differences in 
health problems. 

Demands for compulsory medical insurance have 
been greatest in periods of economic instability, 
in areas of relatively high income, in urban and 
industrialized areas.—J.L.P. 


Medical service—in- 


Prepaid medical care: 


demnity plans sponsored by county and state 
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medical societies, AMA CouNCIL ON MEDICAL 

SERVICE AND PuBLIC RELATIONS. J. Am. 

Med. Assoc. 128, No. 16 (Aug. 18, 1945), pp. 

1173-1177. 

Membership in medical insurance plans spon- 
sored by medical societies has increased rapidly in 
recent years. A rapid growth similar to that of 
Blue Cross hospital insurance in the past is ex- 
pected. A table shows the status of 23 plans, their 
services, charges, and the like.—J.L.P. 


Housing in the United States—problems and 
policy, C. Bauer. Intern. Labor Rev. 52, 
No. 1 (July 1945), pp. 1-28. 

Housing is a social, economic, and civic problem. 
The social effects of poor housing have been 
widely analyzed and efforts to raise the standard 
many. The U. S. Housing Act of 1937, under 
which 165,000 homes have been built, is still the 
basic legislation in this field. 

Construction is important to prosperity. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Act (1932) and National 
Housing Act (1934) increased construction during 
the depression. Private enterprise still cannot 
provide decent new housing for any but the top- 
third income group. There is no immediate hope 
of meeting the needs of the middle income groups. 
New construction practices, cheaper financing, and 
new forms of nonspeculative, large-scale enter- 
prise are needed to provide for them. 

Urban redevelopment and decentralization are 
two opposing problems facing cities. New tools 
for the control of land use are needed to control the 
vast suburban boom, to avoid chaotic results. 

War housing experience proved that housing 
conditions affect health, welfare, efficiency, and 
morale but brought little technological progress in 
building methods. Genuine economy from use of 
prefabricated units has not been proved. A good 
development of the period was the establishment of 
one co-ordinating over-all housing agency. 

Certain motivating ideas are emerging in the 
housing field: (1) Good housing must be available 
to all income groups, racial groups, and types of 
families; (2) democratic planning calls for balanced 
communities, efficient metropolitan areas, and 
fully developed regional resources; and (3) both 
private and public enterprise, closely co-ordinated, 
are needed.—E.G.H. 











FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Needs and problems of military women in read- 
justing to civilian life, P. SoLomon, Lt. Compr., 
MC, USNR, and M. C. WinFieLp, Caprt., 
MC, WR. Am. J. Orthopsychiatry 15, No. 
3 (July 1945), pp. 454-463. 

The woman for whom military life has been a 
more satisfying experience than civilian life and 
who has made a good adjustment in service will 
not have an easy time settling down to her former 
method of living. Her life in military service has 
been relatively simple, for the service takes over 
the ordinary responsibilities of independent, com- 
petitive adult living. 

Military women who were well adjusted in 
civilian life and have remained so in service will 
be so upon return to civilian life. Those who were 
well adjusted in civilian life but have had difiiculty 
accommodating to the military will probably make 
a gradual and eventually a satisfactory readjust- 
ment to civilian living. 

The problems confronting all these women will 
include: (a) becoming an adult, mature, independ- 
ent person; (b) getting a job and re-establishing 
herself in it; (c) adjusting to single instead of 
group living; and (d) having sufficient opportu- 
nities for education, advancement, social contacts, 
and establishing a home.—M. T. T. 


Youth-building in Jackson, Mississippi, W. G. 
HouusterR, M.D. J. Soc. Hyg. 31, No. 5 
(May 1945), p. 267. 

The Juvenile Council of Jackson is a community 
agency to co-ordinate all groups concerned with 
youth. Its committee on juvenile delinquency 
developed a “youth-building plan.” 

It included organization of junior service clubs 
for recreation; a “newcomer’s” project for the 
protection of young women; sex education; a study 
group for parents and youth on health; organiza- 
tion of a social protection committee to decrease 
sex delinquency; projects to obtain case work 
services for the juvenile court, to provide police- 
women, and to secure case work services for 
youth. A brief outline of each project is given.— 


Mm, =. 3. 


Children against the world, E. KimparTrRick. 
Nerv. Child 4, No. 2 (Jan. 1945), pp. 115- 


128. 
“The challenge to explore ways of making the 


Contributed by Mary Frances Reed and Mildred 
Thurow Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


period of childhood universally positive in our 
culture still confronts society as a whole.” 

When the early environment has the warmth 
of genuine acceptance and affection the possibility 
of free growth is present, since two basic needs are 
met—sound support and a pattern of living full 
of pleasure and incentive. The child experiments, 
verifies his capacities through use, and thus “es- 
tablishes a strong, clear feeling of himself as a 
separate individual and converts the original out- 
ward sense of safety into a deep and lasting inward 
confidence that is the essence of maturity.” 

Many children lack this warm environment. 
Seldom does any person achieve without some 
conflict the approval of others and of himself, both 
of which he needs. 

Case studies of aggressive children reveal three 
groups: (1) those mildly handicapped in normal 
self-assertion, chiefly young children, who when 
able to express themselves do so aggressively at 
first, subsiding gradually; (2) those whose behavior 
is predominantly aggressive, who express aggres- 
sion openly and have hostile feelings; (3) those 
whose aggression appears only after they feel safe 
enough to give up their outer layers of compliance. 
All feel the world against them, fear people, try to 
be superior, not by developing talents and skills but 
by defiance, bluff, or outward compliance with 
inward defiance. 

Therapy and education may restore the damaged 
personality. Therapy consists of three stages: 
(1) reorientation to life and people and lessening 
the drive to safety; (2) realization of the destructive 
consequences of antagonism and aggression and 
desire for more constructive contacts with the 
world; (3) experimental testing of new approaches, 
with genuine feelings of strength and self-apprecia- 
tion gradually displacing those of weakness and 
defense. The therapist should be a healthy, inte- 
grated personality with an underlying faith in 
human nature, one who can support the child 
until he develops needed strength. Therapist, 
teachers, and others help him establish values for 
himself and the self-discipline that brings satis- 
faction to himself and to others.—M. F. R. 


Guiding the adolescent boy, G. GOLDBERG and 
N. E. SHooss. Nerv. Child 4, No. 2 (Jan. 
1945), pp. 159-166. 


No essential changes occur in adolescence. The 
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beliefs and the goal that a boy has developed up to 
the age of six or seven are retained throughout 
life. Glandular and physical changes develop 
new powers, but power without experience and a 
sense of responsibility is dangerous. The ado- 
lescent views adulthood as a state of extreme inde- 
pendence and domination and hence resents the 
fact that as a coming adult he must accept 
authority. 

If the adolescent’s life plan and goal are sound, 
irritating assertiveness gradually drops out. If 
his goal is unsound, little is gained by working on 
symptoms. Rather the goal must be discovered 
and its falseness exposed to the boy. Then he 
must be led to choose a desirable goal. Readjust- 
ment is effected by showing adolescents (1) that 
they are pursuing infantile aims and (2) that there 
are many other roads to significance.—M. F. R. 


Group psychotherapy for combat neuroses, S. 
Paster, Lt. Cot., MC, AUS. Am. J. Ortho- 
psychiatry 15, No. 3 (July 1945), pp. 472- 
482. 

In Army general hospitals soldiers with psycho- 
neurotic reactions precipitated by combat condi- 
tions have been successfully treated through group 
therapy. 

Psychoneurotic reactions fall into two major 
groups: those resulting from prolonged exposure 
to danger and the elements, fatigue, exhaustion, 
and disease; and those in which intolerable internal 
conflicts arise from reactivated neurotic patterns 
or from a clash between deeply ingrained concepts 
and radically new demands. 

Group treatment had distinct and valuable fea- 
tures not encountered in other forms of psycho- 
therapy. The presence of other patients suffering 
from similar symptoms created an informal and 
sympathetic atmosphere between patients and 
psychiatrist, which stimulated patients to talk 
more freely about experiences, grievances, and 
resentments and which heightened suggestibility 
and promoted resocialization and identification 
with the group. As most of the patients responded 
readily to the brief period of treatment, it appears 
that the psychoneurotic reactions precipitated in 
combat usually are not deeply rooted.—M. T. T. 


Girlhood problems of the only child, R. DESAvs- 
suRE. Nerv. Child 4, No. 1 (Oct. 1944), pp. 
60-69. 

One of the many needs of the adolescent girl is 
to feel herself on an equal footing with her parents. 
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Two things help her to do so: (1) complete under- 
standing of sex matters and (2) sharing responsi- 
bilities of the family with the first money earned. 
When the girl is an only child, there are more 
difficulties to surmount. 

The girl resents being a child, and when she is 
pushed away strong defense mechanisms may re- 
sult, particularly: refusal to admit her status as a 
child; rejection of any criticism based on the 
implication that she is not adult; and strong 
solidarity with peers where her superiority is not 
contested. The author discusses two cases.— 
M. F. R. 


Coordinating mental-hygiene work for children. 

Child 9, No. 12 (June 1945), pp. 183-186. 

A joint committee of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene and five other national organi- 
zations have prepared a statement of the mental 
health needs of children. A limited number 
of mimeographed copies titled “Mental Hygiene 
for Children and Youth” are available from the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Assumptions are that growth occurs in an orderly 
way, that each child must pass through at his 
own rate and must meet biological and cultural 
demands, and that if he is given opportunity to 
function freely he will escape major threats to his 
mental health. Further assumptions are that a 
child needs affection, that he comes to terms with 
life by facing problems, and that the patterns he 
learns in youth are those he carries into adult- 
hood. 

Crucial life problems are concerned with (1) 
obedience to authority and developing inde- 
pendence and self-discipline, (2) acceptance of the 
masculine or feminine role in order to become an 
adult, (3) revision of childhood beliefs and ideas 
about himself in accordance with potentialities 
and limitations.—M. F. R. 


Teen-age recreation programs. Child 9, No. 10 

(Apr. 1945), pp. 151-155. 

This is a summary of a report on teen-age pro- 
grams by the subcommittee of the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau advisory committee on leisure-time pro- 
grams which met in November 1944. The three 
divisions of the report include (1) organizational 
situations in relation to youth programs, (2) 
problem areas in programs for youth and our 
reactions to them, (3) the youth center or teen- 
age hangout as a development of the youth pro- 
gram.—M. F. R. 











FOODS 


Contributed by Elsie H. Dawson of the Division of Foods and 
Nutrition, U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Some aspects of the waste problem: cooking 
and plate waste, M. ANpRoss. Food 14, No. 
166 (July 1945), p. 176. 

Scrambling is the most wasteful method of 
cooking eggs. Frying can also result in much 
waste unless thermostatically controlled pans 
are used to prevent the fat’s reaching too high a 
temperature. Poaching, too, can be wasteful, 
due to leaching and powdering off. 

When milk is boiled losses are as follows: al- 
bumen, 74 per cent; calcium, 14 per cent; fat, 
23 per cent; vitamin C, 90 per cent. 

In fish cookery, deep-fat frying gives least waste; 
boiling gives losses by powdering off and leaching. 
Fifty per cent of herring fat can be lost by frying. 
Plate waste in fish can be between 50 and 60 per 
cent in whiting and haddock. 

Wastage of vegetables is very high before they 
reach the customer. Most of the vitamin C, much 
of the vitamin A, iron, and calcium have gone be- 
cause of the wilted condition of the vegetables. 
The value left in green vegetables is in bulk only. 
Some other method of distribution is necessary if 
vegetables are to be considered as sources of these 
substances. They should be delivered directly 
to the housewife, just as milk is. 

In school feeding, plate waste was found to be 7 
per cent for protein, 7 per cent for fat, and 1.5 
per cent forcarbohydrate. Plate waste in a college 
canteen was found to be 11 per cent for protein, 
10 per cent for fat, and 1 per cent for carbohydrate. 
An estimate of home plate waste was 1 per cent 
for protein, 2 per cent for fat, 2 per cent for carbo- 
hydrate. 


The “Stinkometer”—new tool, O. W. Lance, 
L. FARBER, and F. YERMAN. Food Ind. 17, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 8-9 +. 

The amount of volatile oxidizable substances of a 
variety of foods was used as an index of quality. 
The food juices were aerated in a special apparatus 
and the volatile substances oxidized by a solution 
of alkaline potassium permanganate. Changes 
in volatile constituents indicative of incipient 
spoilage, which were imperceptible to the sense of 
smell, were clearly indicated by this apparatus. 
This technique proved successful in quantitatively 
evaluating increase in odors of fish, fish products, 
meats, prunes, and raisins and loss of aroma in 
coffee, spices, pepper, and some perfumes. 


Home freezers, D.K.TRESSLER. Ice Cream Trade 

J.41, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), pp. 32-70. 

One of the hazards in home freezing is that of 
overloading, which results in spoilage before the 
food is brought down to 32°F. Foods need not 
be quick frozen, but they should be chilled to a 
temperature below 50°F prior to being placed in 
the cabinet, and the food put in the cabinet at 
any one time should be limited to an amount which 
will be reduced in temperature from 70°F to 10°F 
in not more than 24 hours when the cabinet is 
operating in a 100°F room. 

Freezing may be accelerated by placing a small 
fan in the freezer or by placing the food to be 
frozen on a metal plate in which a refrigerant is 
being circulated. A temperature of about 0°F 
should be maintained in the freezer to preserve the 
flavor, color, and vitamin content of the food. 
There are some hazards in home freezing of foods, 
due to mechanical and power failures. But food 
will not thaw to any considerable extent until 72 
hours after the current is off. In general, it isa bad 
practice to refreeze food after it has thawed, due to 
shrinkage and poor appearance of the food and 
package. 


Effect of storage temperature and time upon 
quality of pork preserved by freezing, I. NoBLE 
and F. Harpy. Food Research 10, No. 2 
(Mar.—Apr., 1945), pp. 165-175. 

So far as could be determined from the scores 
of 4 to 5 experienced judges of 288 pork loin roasts, 
frozen at —18°C and stored 0 to 18 and 18 to 33 
weeks at —18°,—12°, and —9°C, no one of the 
temperatures preserved palatability better than 
another. 

The flavor of the fat and the aroma decreased in 
desirability more rapidly with storage than did any 
of the other palatability factors. The flavor of the 
lean deteriorated at a moderately slow rate, while 
the intensity factors, the tenderness, and the juici- 
ness did not change significantly. 

Frozen pork loin roasts, according to the judging 
panel, though obtained from high-grade animals 
and carefully handled, cannot be stored at —18°C 
to —9°C for longer than 16 to 22 weeks without 
danger of having the flavor of the fat and the 
aroma deteriorate beyond the point commonly 
described as “slightly desirable” and recorded as 
4.0 on the score card used. 
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Home canning. I. Survey of bacteriological and 
other factors responsible for spoilage of home- 
canned foods, R. G. TISCHER AND W. B. EssEL- 
EN, JR. Food Research 10, No. 3 (May-June, 
1945), pp. 197-214. 

Two hundred and ninety-three samples of sound 
and spoiled home-canned food were examined to 
determine appearance of container, appearance of 
food, vacuum, odor, pH value, bacteria observed 
with the microscope, and presence of viable micro- 
organisms. 

More than half of the 146 samples submitted 
as sound contained viable microorganisms, indi- 
cating faulty canning technique and the possibil- 
ity of spoilage; 97 per cent of the samples sub- 
mitted as spoiled gave some evidence of spoilage. 
This survey indicates that about 2 of the home- 
canning spoilage is due to understerilization and 
1 to improper sealing. 

The boiling-water-bath method of processing 
does not destroy certain types of bacteria en- 
countered in the home-canning of low-acid vege- 
tables. About 2 per cent spoilage was observed 
by 90 families who canned 22,544 jars of food in 
1942. While a pressure canner correctly used is 
satisfactory for processing, even then understerili- 
zation may result if it is misused. 


Home canning. II. Determination of process 
times for home-canned foods, W. B. EssE.Len, 
Jr., AND R. G. TiscHer. Food Research 10, 
No. 3 (May-June, 1945), pp. 215-226. 
Theoretical process times for home-canned 

asparagus, beets, corn, carrots, green beans, peas, 

spinach, and squash in pint jars were determined 
for processing temperatures of 212°F and 240°F. 

Process times based on the heat resistance of 

Cameron’s putrefactive anaerobe No. 3679 were 

compared with those based on four heat-resistant 

putrefactive anaerobes isolated from spoiled home- 
canned foods. The theoretical process times for 
vegetables processed in a pressure canner at 240°F 
were found to be somewhat shorter than process 
times now recommended. Process times at 212°F 
in a boiling-water bath ranged from 5} to 12 hours 
and show that times now recommended do not 
destroy certain types of bacteria encountered in 
home canning. 

When the pressure canner is used in canning, 
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the relatively long come-up time plus the slow 
air-cooling period contribute much to the sterilizing 
value of the process; 18 to 35 per cent of the steriliz- 
ing value occurs during cooling. With the boiling- 
water bath, 90 to 98 per cent of the lethal value 
of the process must occur during the actual process, 
since the effect of the come-up and cooling periods 
is comparatively small. 


Differences in the composition of the fruits of 
Cucurbita varieties at different ages in relation 
to culinary use, C. W. CULPEPPER AND H. H. 
Moon. J. Agr. Research 71, No. 3 (Aug. 
1, 1945), pp. 111-135. 

Different varieties of pumpkin and squash 
differ widely in color, flavor, and consistency of the 
canned products. A bright, deep-yellow color 
was preferred in samples to be boiled, baked, fried, 
or made into pies; Golden Delicious, Boston Mar- 
row, and Golden Hubbard hence rated high in 
appearance. 

Ratings for flavor varied with use to be made of 
the material and preferences of the judges. The 
flavor of Mammoth Golden Cushaw and Large 
Cheese varieties was too strong for canned or 
baked products. The more mature the material 
and the longer it had been in storage, the stronger 
was the flavor. Flavor and brightness and depth 
of color increased rapidly between 30 and 60 
days after date of blooming. Pleasing flavor 
seems to depend on sugar content. Starch 
content largely determines consistency, which 
varies considerably with age of the product. 


Wax keeps fruit fresh, A. F. Ratmer. Food 
Ind. 17, No. 4 (Apr. 1945), pp. 96-99. 
Coating fruits with wax retards the transpiratory 

and respiratory action, prevents loss of moisture 

and other visible forms of deterioration, such as 
shriveling, wilting, and discoloration. The treat- 
ing solution consists of a blend of waxy ingredients 
dissolved in a petroleum hydrocarbon solvent and 
sprayed on the fruit or vegetable to 0.00015 of an 
inch in thickness. This process is used on about 

25 per cent of the nation’s citrus fruits and about 

80 per cent of all tomatoes grown in Texas and 

Florida. Cantaloupes, cucumbers, and bell pep- 

pers, which are shipped long distances to market, 

are also protected thus. 
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HOUSING 


Contributed by Virginia Hoyt Weaver of the University of Illinois 


Architectural Record 98, No. 1 (July 1945). 


Postwar diagnosis, pp. 11 -12. 

A diagnosis of postwar housing problems drawn 
up by the commissioner of the Federal Public 
Housing Authority, Philip M. Klutznick. 


Vapor condensation, pp. 12-13. 

WPB’s Office of Production Research and Devel- 
opment now has available a preliminary report on 
prevention of vapor condensation in walls and 
ceilings, compiled by the University of Michigan. 
The best means of preventing inner wall and ceiling 
condensation are: to reduce humidity inside the 
building; to make the inner wall structure imperme- 
able and warm enough to be above the dew point 
of the interior atmosphere; and to make the outer 
wall structure slightly permeable to water vapor. 


“Tomorrow’s small house,” p. 120. 

Lively interest is being shown in Tomorrow’s 
Small House exhibit on view at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. All the houses are 
modern in style with flat roofs, free use of glass, 
and plenty of provision for outdoor living. All 
have a heated concrete floor slab instead of a cellar, 
and all but that of Frank Lloyd Wright are de- 
signed to make use of factory fabricated panels and 
prefabricated kitchen, bathroom, and fireplace 
units. 


Timesaver standards, pp. 109-111. 

Plans for multi-use laundry rooms which include 
storage closet, clothes chute, sorting shelf, laundry 
tray, washing machine, dryer, ironer, and ironing 
board are varied. One adds space for canning 
foods and storing them and for a home freezer. 
Another has a breakfast corner and play space for 
children. Another adds to all of this, provision for 
sewing and mending clothes. 


How do you judge a house?, p. 65. 

The appraisals of a house made by an owner, an 
architect, and a banker are likely to vary consid- 
erably. Asummation of the judgments of all three 
may be nearest the elusive truth. Most houses are 
judged on intuitive likes and dislikes, rather than 
on scientific analysis. Now is a good time for a 
careful analysis of the trend in house design. How 
far does this or that change indicate real improve- 
ment? How much greater adequacy, convenience, 
privacy, safety, economy of time, energy, money 
are achieved? How much greater efficiency in 
use and operation does this house offer? How much 
greater aesthetic pleasure does it afford both owner 


and the community? In our enthusiasm for the 
new, have we overlooked the better? An investiga- 
tion of the price of the new freedom in planning 
and construction in relation to its real advantages 
over the compact thriftiness of earlier days is in 
order. That price may be found in increased 
operating, maintenance, and repair costs; but the 
new atmosphere environment or facilities created 
by the free-planning technique may well be worth 
their cost. 


Colors for home furnishings under fluorescent 
lights. Interiors 104, No. 12 (July 1945), p. 
14. 

“Daylight” fluorescent light possesses the cold 
blue tinged light of a winter twilight; the “standard 
white” is warmer; and the “‘soft white” has a barely 
perceptible but most flattering tint of pink. 
Designers are working to find colors and materials 
for home furnishings that retain their essential 
color character under all types of light and also 
combinations of these elements in related home 
furnishings that will likewise retain their color 
relationships. 

Should you own or rent. House Beautiful 87, 
No. 7 (July 1945), p. 60. 

More than a million home owners have been 
unable to meet the obligations of ownership. 
With employment opportunities shifting and un- 
stable, is it desirable for a family to tie itself to 
one community by what may prove to be an un- 
salable investment, especially if the family can 
ill afford a financial loss. Should the growing 
family buy before it knows how large it is to be- 
come? Do not the costs of ownership outweigh 
the costs of renting so that the home owner suffers 
a running loss in addition io the risk of his capital? 

No authoritative balancing of the cost of renting 
as against the cost of owning a thoroughly com- 
parable house has ever been made, but the home 
owner can make some savings not possible to the 
renter. He can, if he is moderately skillful, do 
much of the maintenance with his own labor. As 
he takes better care of the property than a renter, 
his maintenance needs are likely to be lower. Also 
he does not have to pay a landlord a rental in which 
are hidden allowances for losses due to vacancy and 
rent arrears. The home owner may deduct the 
interest on his mortgage loan from his taxable 
income. 

Even with the supposed additional hazards of a 
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low down-payment, FHA in its peacetime opera- 
tions has found that houses valued under $6,000 
were better bets than more expensive houses. A 
home owner is less likely to have his eye on greener 
pastures elsewhere. 

In a house, as in everything else, there is no such 
thing as a wholly riskless investment. The avoid- 
ance of home ownership does not mean the avoid- 
ance of risk. The renter takes his chances, too, 
with rising or diminishing returns on the savings 
he might have put toward a home purchase. 
When thousands were having trouble with their 
home investments, other thousands were taking 
losses on their security investments and no one 
has calculated which group came off better in the 
final settlement. You should not undertake home 
ownership in the certainty of a profit, but you need 
not be held back by fear of a loss. 

If you like the community and your prospects 
in it are good, if the original and maintenance costs 
are within your ability to pay, if the house is well 
located and well built, if it fits your way of living 
and still has a general market appeal, the risk you 
take should not be an unreasonable one. 


Can you tell fiction from facts about home appli- 
ances? House Beautiful 87, No.7 (July i945), 
pp. 52-53. 

Fiction: You can reduce your electrical bill if 
you disconnect your refrigerator when away for the 
week end. Fact: On your return, it takes practi- 
cally as much electrical current to lower the 
temperature of a warm box as would be used to 
operate normally for an entire week end. 

Fiction: It’s quicker to wash dishes by hand than 
in a dishwasher. Fact: Washing the average 
family’s dishes in a dishwasher saves about one 
hour per day over hand washing. Small family 
users generally wash dishes but once a day. 

Fiction: The electric garbage disposal unit 
grinds everything, including cans. Fact: This unit 
will grind bones and all usual food waste but was 
not designed to take glass and metal, as municipal 
ordinances forbid emptying these into the sewer. 

Fiction: Dishwashers waste water—may break 
dishes. 
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Fiction: Automatic washers dry, too. 

Fiction: Clothes won’t be sweet-smelling unless 
dried out of doors. 

Fiction: An electric ironer won’t iron both frilly 
things and flat work. 

There are 22 more of these statements. 


Housing: The Sloan experiment in Florida, 
C. M. Otson and H. E. Nutter. The Clearing 
House 19, No. 7 (Mar. 1945), pp. 420-425. 
The Sloan project in Florida is a planned housing 

program in three schools from the first through 

the twelfth grade in three different types of com- 
munities. Each grade has its own textbooks inter- 
estingly written and illustrated. 

Each school has agreed (1) to make housing 
instruction an integral part of the program, (2) to 
aim at improving living in the community, (3) to 
use materials in housing prepared especially for 
the school by the project, (4) to receive visitors who 
wish to study the program, (5) to report progress 
regularly to the project, and (6) to help with a 
periodic evaluation of the effectiveness of housing 
instruction in improving housing conditions in the 
community. 

The housing materials used contain much scien- 
tific information on housing but are largely social 
in their application. After studying “Preparing 
to Serve in Your Rural Community” in connection 
with problems in their state-adopted textbook, 
one ninth-grade class planned and made a housing 
survey of their community. After assembling, 
studying, and interpreting the data, they recom- 
mended improvements which could be effected 
immediately in some homes and eventually in the 
community. 

Another group had a consultation on house plans. 
New homes built there (mainly of linse nock and 
lumber from old buildings) have bathrooms, 
closets, and more privacy and convenience. The 
school undoubtedly has developed an awareness 
of the need for better housing. 

A price list of all books concerned with the 
project can be secured from the Department of 
Education Project in Applied Economics, Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Our Membership 


On October 1, 1945, before any state meetings were held, membership in 
the AHEA was 8,869 as compared with 6,131 the year before. That’s more 
than we’ve ever had before that early in the AHEA year. 
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News Notes... 





General 


Mary E. Sweeny, assistant director of the Mer- 
rill-Palmer School since January 1927 and a mem- 
ber of its staff since January 1925, retired on Sep- 
tember 1. She has returned to her home in Pine 
Grove, Clark County, Kentucky. 

Marie White of the U. S. Office of Education, at 
the request of the Ministry of Education in Colom- 
bia, South America, is serving for a three-month 
period as consultant in homemaking education in 
the development of a home economics program in 
that country. Her trip was arranged through co- 
operation of the Office of Education and the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs. 

Carmelina Cap6 of the University of Puerto 
Rico also is in Colombia working with Miss White. 

Mrs. Grace Powers Hudson, former assistant 
in child development and family relationships in 
the headquarters office of the AHEA, left the 
United States in the late summer for Athens, 
Greece, where her husband is to be agricultural 
attaché in the U. S. Embassy. 

Professor C.-E. A. Winslow retired as chairman 
of the department of public health at Yale Uni- 
versity at the close of the 1944-45 academic year. 
His successor is Colonel Ira V. Hiscock, who has 
been on leave from the department since 1942 to 
serve as chief of the public health section of the 
civil affairs division of the U. S. War Depart- 
ment. 

Lucile W. Reynolds, who served as the U. S. 
Extension Service field agent for home demonstra- 
tion work in the northeastern states while Florence 
Hall was on leave from that position to head the 
Women’s Land Army, is now project leader in 
housing in the family economics division of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Josephine T. Berry, one of the pioneers in the 
field of home economics and a charter member of 
the American Home Economics Association, died 
in St. Mary’s Hospital, Kansas City, Missouri, on 
July 21, 1945, at the age of 73 years. She was 
granted life membership in the AHEA in 1939, 
when the Association honored thirteen of its 
charter members. 

A graduate of the University of Kansas, Miss 
Berry held a master’s degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

She taught at the University of Chicago and was 











head of home economics at the Illinois Normal 
School and at Washington State College. In 
1913 she became chief of the division of home 
economics at the University of Minnesota, where 
one of the home management houses is named in 
her honor. 

During 1917 and 1918 she served as the first 
chief of the home economics education service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Because of the illness of her parents she returned 
to Kansas City, where she built and managed 
Thorndike Hall, a women’s apartment hotel ad- 
joining her family’s home. 

She was active in many civic and professional 
organizations in Kansas City. 


Alabama 


Huntington College. Mrs. Ouida Thompson 
Hicks, a former member of the faculty at Alabama 
College and at Mississippi State College for 
Women, joined the Huntington faculty in Septem- 
ber as assistant professor of home economics. 
She holds an MS degree from Iowa State College. 


Colorado 


Colorado State College. A conference on home 
problems of employed women, led by Augusta 
Clawson of the U. S. Office of Education, was held 
on the campus in June as a follow-up,of one held 
in 1944. Mimeographed reports of the June 
conference are available from Maude William- 
son. 

In July a conference on supervision at the state 
level was held at the College under the leadership 
of Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Education, 
with Leonora Zimmerman and Dr. Williamson as 
assistant leaders. Eleven states and three regions 
were represented. Members of the conference 
met for all-day sessions during two weeks to work 
on many problems of concern to them. Various 
teaching and conference techniques were used for 
demonstration purposes. A report of this confer- 
ence also will be available late in the fall. 

Inga Allison retired as dean of home economics 
on Juiy 1. Her successor, Flora Slocum, who took 
over her duties on August 1, was formerly with the 
Federal Security Agency. An alumna of the Col- 
lege, Dr. Slocum received her master’s and doctor’s 
degree from St. Louis University. 
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Olive Hamilton, formerly supervising teacher at 
Lamar, is now assistant teacher trainer at the 
College. 

Denver University. A conference on parent 
education, beginning June 25, was organized by 
Denver University. Mrs. Frances Strain was the 
leader. 

State Teachers College, Greeley. Marie Wil- 
son, a staff member for several years, has resigned 
and been succeeded by Rhoda Foss, formerly of the 
State Teachers College at Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut College. Mrs. Lola H. Janis has 
joined the home economics staff. 

University of Connecticut. Lillis Knappen- 
berger died at the Mayo Clinic on June 28. 

Marie Lundberg retired from the home eco- 
nomicsstaff in June after almost 25 years of service. 

Alice Gaston resigned as instructor of textiles 
to become home economist for the Chiett-Peabody 
Company in Troy, N. Y. Vivian Anderson, who 
holds an MS from Iowa State College, has suc- 
ceeded her. 

Verna Swain Sisson, who also has an MS from 
Iowa State College, is Home Management House 
adviser. 

Extension Service. The wedding of Ruth Rus- 
sell, state home demonstration leader, and Walter 
Clark took place on June 30. 

Gladys Stratton, supervisor of the extension 
home management program since 1927, retired 
on September 1. 

Bridgeport. The “Bridgeport Boosts Better 
Breakfasts” campaign continues to stress the 
importance of breakfast to the health of the 
community. 

Hartford. Mrs. Deborah Gresham is now the 
nutritionist for the Hartford Chapter of the 
American Red Cross. Mrs. Beatrice Uman, 
former nutritionist, is teaching nutrition for the 
Tampa (Florida) Chapter. 

Mrs. Frances Wilsberg Paschal has resigned as 
teacher of homemaking at the Arsenal School. 

Charlotte Beatty has a year’s leave of absence 
as homemaking teacher at Weaver High School 
to be home demonstration agent in Vermont. 

Lucile Ketchum, a graduate of Michigan State 
College, is now home economist for the Diocesan 
Bureau and the Family Service Society. She 
succeeds Mrs. Renzo Gerimini. 

Ruth M. Jensh, a University of Connecticut 
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graduate, has joined the staff of the home service 
department of the Hartford Gas Company. 

New Haven. Patricia Galligan, an Iowa State 
College graduate, is the home service director for 
the New Haven Gas Company. 

New London. The New London Chapter of the 
American Red Cross sponsored a community 
canning center that was open to the public two 
days a week this summer. In connection with it, 
Grace E. Holcomb, the county home demonstra- 
tion agent, taught a food preservation course. 


Hawaii 


University of Hawaii. Marian Weaver, in- 
structor in foods and nutrition for the past 5 
years, has resigned to return to her home in Duluth, 
Minnesota. 

Out of a total of 90 children’s garments made ina 
clothing and textiles course, 51 were contributed 
to the Child and Family Welfare Service. Each 
student made three garments—a boy’s, a girl’s, 
and a make-over. 

Fruits of Hawaii, Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 96, which describes a variety 
of tropical fruits, discusses their nutritive value, 
and presents recipes for their use, is off the press. 
Carey D. Miller and Katherine Bazore are the 
authors. 

Board of Health. Hung Vun Wong, a Uni- 
versity of Hawaii graduate who received her 
training as student dietitian at Montefiore Hos- 
pital and has been working toward her master’s 
degree at Columbia University, has accepted a 
position as Board of Health nutritionist on the 
Island of Hawaii. 

Extension Service. Inez Eckblad, former assist- 
ant supervisor of emergency war food production 
and conservation, is now assistant specialist in 
foods and nutrition. 

A recognition ceremony honoring Mabel Greene, 
who initiated the home economics program of the 
Extension Service in 1928, was held at an achieve- 


ment day program of all Oahu clubsin June. Miss 
Greene retired several years ago. 
Idaho 

Idaho Home Economics Association. Plans 


for the year’s activities were outlined at a meeting 
of the executive board, called by Mildred Haberly, 
president, in Moscow on July 25. 

University of Idaho. “Promoting Home Eco- 
nomics in High School and College’’ was the topic 











News Notes 


of a round-table discussion led by Margaret Ritchie 
at the State Homemaking Teachers Conference 
from July 23 to 27. The program also included 
a discussion of factors affecting Idaho foods 
by W. M. Beeson of the School of Agriculture and 
Mildred Haberly, extension specialist, and a 
discussion of problems involved in high school 
relationships by Ruth Raattama, director of 
maternal and child welfare for the Idaho Public 
Health Department. 


Illinois 


State-County Nutrition Program. Leone Pa- 
zourek, chairman of the state nutrition commit- 
tee, held eight district conferences in September to 
assist county nutrition committees in planning 
their local programs for the year. At present 94 
of the 102 counties of the state have active com- 
mittees, and work is under way to form committees 
in several of the unorganized areas. 

The state-wide program emphasizes the school 
lunch project; the importance of an adequate diet 
for the expectant mother and her baby; the teach- 
ing of nutrition in elementary schools, high schools, 
and colleges; development of public interest in the 
enrichment of bread and flour; the promotion of 
nutrition education among families of industrial 
workers and in plant feeding programs; the pub- 
licizing of the requirements of human nutrition as 
a basis for production and to help consumers adjust 
their diet patterns to agricultural surpluses or 
shortages. 

Members of the state committee are assembling 
all available nutrition material in the state so that 
it can be used for reference in promoting the pro- 
gram. This material will be exhibited at meetings 
of the various state organizations. 

Northwestern University. Madelyn Crawford 
joined the staff in September and will teach cloth- 
ing and textiles. 

Rosary College. Sister Juliette isa new member 
of the home economics staff. 

Of the 20 students who were graduated on May 
31, five are dietetic interns at Hines and Cook 
County Hospitals. The others are in the teaching 
and business fields. 

University of Chicago. Dr. Ruth Griswold, 
formerly of Michigan State College, has joined 
the staff as assistant professor of food chemistry. 

Margaret Davis, who is finishing work for the 
doctor’s degree, is instructor in food chemistry and 


nutrition. 
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Esther Crane of Goucher College and Ruth 
Redmond of the Central Washington College of 
Education were in charge of home economics edu- 
cation during the summer quarter. Miss Red- 
mond served also as consultant in home economics 
for Mr. Tyler’s workshop in general education. 

Living quarters in the Drexel Avenue labora- 
tories for research in human nutrition and food 
chemistry are now fully furnished and have been 
occupied by subjects for two studies now com- 
pleted. A third study is under way. 

Evelyn Halliday and Isabel Noble spent Septem- 
ber vacations completing the revision of Hows 
and Whys of Cooking. The new edition is to be 
published soon. 

Co-operating with the home study department, 
Marion Clark is teaching interior decoration to 125 
men in the armed services scattered from Guam 
to many parts of Europe. One German prisoner 
of war is enrolled in the group. 

Josephine Staab, assistant professor of home 
economics at the University of Texas, is the 
Alumnae Fellow this year. She is working under 
Hazel Kyrk. Margaret Liston, Alumnae Fellow 
last year, has returned to her position at the 
University of Nebraska. 

Margaret Brew received the doctor’s degree in 
September and is now with the family economics 
division of the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 

University of Illinois. Protein metabolism of 
adults is the subject of a study being conducted 
by the foods and nutrition division of the home 
economics department under the direction of 
Janice M. Smith. 

Ten college girls will be housed and fed controlled 
diets during the 1945-46 academic year in a study 
of their protein requirements as determined by 
the nitrogen balance method. This investigation 
is being supported by a grant from General Mills 
together with Purnell funds. 

Last year, under similar conditions, a study was 
carried on with seven girls to determine the 
effect of cocoa on calcium utilization. A National 
Dairy Council grant financed it. 

Rita Whitesel, formerly of Western [Illinois 
State Teachers’ College, joined the clothing staff 
on October i. 

Mary Whitlock is on leave for work in the 
division of textiles and clothing atthe U.S. Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Mrs. Bernice Brooks Kennedy is a new member 
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of the institution management staff. She has 
done graduate work at the University of Chicago 
and Iowa State College. 

On October 1 Vivian Shugerman, formerly with 
the chemistry branch of Thomas Foundries, 
Birmingham, Alabama, joined the home economics 
nutrition research staff as part-time assistant in 
research. She plans to study for a master’s 
degree in foods and nutrition. 

Mrs. Elizabeth A. Arnold, 45, is part-time 
assistant in the foods and nutrition division 
and will teach foods. She is continuing her 
studies toward the master’s degree in foods and 
nutrition. 

Mrs. Annette Young Feldman has resigned as 
nutritionist with the extension staff to join her 
husband, who has returned from overseas. 

Lucille Powers received her master’s degree in 
August. The title of her thesis is “The Effect of 
Soy Flours on the Rate of Staling in Plain Cake.” 
She is now teaching foods at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Extension Service. Rapidly growing interest 
in home economics extension work is shown by the 
number of new counties organized and the all- 
over increase in membership during the past year. 

Mrs. John W. Clifton, organization chairman of 
the Home Bureau Federation, reports a member- 
ship of 28,609 as of July 1, 1945—an increase of 
5,307 members since July 1, 1944. Seven new 
counties have been organized during the past 
fiscal year. 

Since July 1 of this year four more counties have 
been organized, adding 860 members. Of the 
102 counties in the state, 83 now have home bureau 
extension organizations. 


Iowa 


Iowa State College. Gladys T. Olson, formerly 
field representative of the National Safety Council, 
has been appointed home economics itinerant 
teacher trainer. 

Naomi Shank, an alumna of the College and for 
the last 11 years home service director for the 
Virginia Electric and Power Company, has been 
appointed extension specialist in home manage- 
ment. With this newly created position, a pro- 
gram is being established in housing and equipment 
for the rural homemakers of Iowa. 


Kentucky 


Kentucky Home Economics Association. Two 


issues of “Tips and Topics,” a quarterly mimeo- 
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graphed publication relaying high spots in home 
management, consumer education, food, and cloth- 
ing, were mailed to members last year, as was one 
issue of the KHEA newsletter. Both publications 
will be continued this year. The executive board 
met in October. 

Home economists in 12 counties report holding 
regular get-togethers, while many counties hold 
frequent meetings without formal organization. 

Jane Melton, treasurer of the Association, has 
resigned as teacher trainer in Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, to accept a position at Marshall College 
in Huntington, West Virginia. 

State Nutrition Committee. A survey to 
determine the amount and kind of canned food on 
hand in February, when the year was approxi- 
mately half over, was made in co-operation with 
home economics teachers, home demonstration 
agents, the Farm Security Administration, and 
the State Department of Health. Of 895 families 
reporting, 51 per cent had on hand 25 or more 
quarts per person of fruits and fruit juices, while 
27 per cent had less than 15 quarts. Forty-four 
per cent had 25 or more quarts of vegetables per 
person, and 35 per cent had less than 15 per cent. 

At a district nutrition meeting in Lexington in 
the spring, types of programs were demonstrated 
which local communities might sponsor to promote 
good nutrition. Plays, demonstrations, and ex- 
hibits were included. Participating were repre- 
sentatives of high schools, 4-H clubs, the American 
Red Cross, the departments of home economics 
and vocational education of the University of 
Kentucky, the Extension Service, and the Central 
Dairy Council. 

Sixty-eight women attended the nutrition re- 
fresher course in Louisville taught by E. Neige 
Todhunter of the University of Alabama and spon- 
sored by the Louisville Nutrition Committee. 

University of Kentucky. High school seniors 
from Fayette County and Lexington were guests 
at a tea in June cosponsored by the home economics 
department and Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Leora Bentley, a graduate of Kansas State 
College, has joined the home economics staff 
as instructor and assistant in child develop- 
ment. 

Extension Service. Myrtle Weldon, state 
leader, and four assistant leaders have completed 
a series of seven regional meetings at which plans 
for the year were made with county chairmen of 
the citizenship, reading, membership, and public- 
ity committees of the Kentucky Federation 














News Notes 


of Homemakers. Citizenship committees will 
emphasize health aspects of the community; 
membership committees, expansion in unorganized 
communities and counties; reading committees, 
a study of Latin America; and publicity commit- 
tees, the use of exhibits, window displays, posters, 
radio, and the press. 

Regional home demonstration agents met with 
Dorothy Threlkeld, clothing specialist, for informa- 
tion on the textile and clothing situation. 

Alda Henning, emergency war food supervisor, 
was made assistant state leader in July. 

Dorothy Gentry, Hardin County home demon- 
stration agent, has been appointed 4-H club 
field agent. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
At a late spring meeting of the Association spon- 
sored by the consumer interests committee, of 
which Muriel Buckley is chairman, Leah Ham- 
mond of the Merchandise Laboratories of 
Philadelphia met the members at the C. F. Hovey 
store in Boston to demonstrate and explain equip- 
ment used in testing and analyzing merchandise 
and methods employed by technicians to protect 
consumers. 

Simmons College. M. Catherine Starr is on 
leave to study on the Grace H. Dodge Fellowship 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, for the 
year 1945-46. This fellowship for advanced study 
involves assistance to the Teachers College staff 
and will lead to a doctorate in education. Miss 
Starr has been serving as secretary of the 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 


Michigan 


Lansing. Grace Rinard resigned as city super- 
visor of home economics in the Lansing Public 
Schools on August 1 to become assistant director of 
the Home Economics Institute at the Westinghouse 
Company, Mansfield, Ohio. Her successor is 
Margaret Zachariah, formerly a home economics 
teacher at Sexton High School in Lansing. 

Miss Rinard has been serving as a member 
of the executive board of the Michigan Home 
Economics Association. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota Nutrition Council. Mrs. Helen 
Diamond Wicher, director of nutrition for the 
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Hennepin County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, will serve as president of the Council for 
the year 1945-46. 

University of Minnesota. Lorissa Sheldon, 
formerly on the institution management faculty 
at Iowa State College and more recently connected 
with the industrial nutrition program of the Kaiser 
Corporation in Portland, Oregon, has joined the 
institution management staff at the University. 

State Department of Education. Lena Berto- 
datto on June 1 assumed the duties of assistant 
state supervisor of home economics. She was 
formerly a teacher in the high school in Chisholm. 

Hennepin County Chapter, American Red Cross. 
A. H. Kessler, promotion manager of North Central 
Industries, has recently been appointed chairman 
of the Chapter’s nutrition service. 

Minneapolis. On June 18, Mary Hart, a 
receiit graduate of the University of Minnesota, 
took over the food editor’s desk of the Minneapolis 
Morning Tribune. 

Mississippi 

Mississippi Home Economics Association. The 
Association has joined in sponsoring the proposed 
4-year medical school for the state. 

Mississippi State College. Mary Ellen 
Weathersby, recently of Louisiana University, is 
now associate professor of home economics educa- 
tion in the in-service graduate program at State 
College. 

Summer Workshops. During July and August, 
150 homemaking teachers participated in work- 
shops on home and community problems affecting 
families. 

Extension Service. Four special trains of Mis- 
sissippi men and boys who volunteered for labor 
in wheat fields of the Dakotas were each 
accompanied by two extension home economists, 
who supplied reading matter and games, rendered 
first aid, directed the housekeeping on the train, 
and gave especial attention to cases of homesick- 
ness. Officials reported that the men arrived in 
better spirits and physical condition because of this 
assistance. 

The home economists accompanying these 
workers were Judson Purvis (Women’s Land Army 
chairman), Jewell Garland (leader in rural 
organization and recreation), and Lucille Stennis, 
Katherine Staley, Susie Parker, Virginia Miller, 
Carrie Herring, and Agnes Curtis (home demon- 
stration agents). 
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They visited the labor camps to observe home 
demonstration activities and farming practices 
in the Dakotas. Their observations will be used 
as basis for future program planning. 

In a five-day training course at Gulfside, Negro 
home demonstration agents were instructed by 
extension specialists in nutrition, 4-H organization, 
and better gardening practices. Evening pro- 
grams presented by representatives of the State 
Board of Health were enjoyed also by 45 Negro 
home demonstration club leaders in camp at the 
same time. 

Due to an excellent program in food production 
and conservation by an emergency Negro worker 
in Lawrence County, the board of supervisors has 
made an appropriation for the first Negro home 
demonstration agent in that county. 

Workshop for Negro Workers. Fifty home- 
making teachers participated in a workshop at 
Alcorn College at which plans were made to extend 
the homemaking program into the school com- 
munity to meet the needs of more people. 


Montana 


Montana Home Economics Association.- The 
fall council meeting was held in Helena on October 
20. Each division and department chairman 
reported on the program planned for the year. 

Montana State College. Gladys Branegan 
visited in Montana during the summer. Her 
successor as dean of household and industrial arts 
has not yet been named. 

Virginia Taplin is food service director of the 
Quadrangle, the College residence halls. 
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Juanita Robbins, new instructor in home eco- 
nomics, is located at Gallatin County High School. 

Lucile Alexander is on leave of absence for study 
at Iowa State College. 

Extension Service. Senorita Cilda Gomes, 
appointed by the Brazilian government to study 
extension methods in the United States, was a 
summer visitor in Montana, one of two states in 
which she has made a two-month study of exten- 
sion work because the agricultural conditions are 
similar to those in the part of Brazil where she 
will be working. Montana people greatly enjoyed 
having her visit their homes, meetings, 4-H club 
camp and fair, and other activities and hearing her 
discussion of conditions at home. 

Mrs. Orpha Brown Spalding, who started the 
home demonstration program in Sanders County, 
has resigned now that her husband is returning 
from overseas service in the Navy, and Caroline 
Smart of Minnesota is the new agent. 

Lois Hodgskiss, formerly assistant home demon- 
stration agent in Yellowstone County, went to 
Big Horn County in October. Lutie Weedman 
will be the assistant in Yellowstone County. 

Because Major Kenworthy has returned to this 
country, Mrs. Helen Luke Kenworthy will be 
succeeded as agent in Missoula County by Mrs. 
Marjorie Mayos Jennings, who has served as 
war food assistant. Ann Stokan has accepted a 
home economics position in Alaska, and Marjean 
Lasich is now home demonstration agent in 
Dawson County. 

Gale Ueland is located in Chouteau County and 
Betty Ross in Roosevelt County. 


Play Writing Contest 


Many families in the next two years are going to have to adjust to lowered 
incomes. The family economics division of the AHEA, therefore, is asking the 
college clubs to try their hands at dramatizing satisfactory ways of making that 


adjustment. 


The best dramatic pieces will be mimeographed for distribution to the clubs 
and one will be presented at the AHEA’s convention next June in Cleveland. 
Here are the rules: (1) It may be a play of one or several acts, a puppet show, 


a pantomime, a radio sketch, or a skit. 


(2) It must be written by a club mem- 


ber or members. (3) It must be sent to Dr. Josephine Kremer, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas, by February 1. (4) It will be judged by a com- 
mittee of the family economics division. 
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PRESIDENTS OF AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama—Lois A. Ackerley, Alabama College, Montevallo 

Arizona—B. Eleanor Johnson, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Arkansas—Gay Gattis, 800 Louisiana Street, Little Rock 

California—Mrs. Marvel G. Fisher, 726 Elvira, Redondo Beach 

Colorado— Mrs. Isabel St. John, 2327 East Evans Street, Denver 

Connecticut—-Evalyn S. Bergstrand, University of Connecticut, Storrs 

Delaware —Mrs. Hazel D. Noonan, Capitol Trail, RFD #3, Newark 

District of Columbia— Mrs. Faith Rasmussen, 1105 Barr Building, Washington 6 

Florida~—Lois Culpepper, Florida Power Corporation, Miami 

Georgia~-Dora Mollenhoff, University of Georgia, Athens 

Idaho— Mildred Haberly, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois—-Marv Louise Chase, 206 Woman’s Building, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Indiana~—Hilda Kreft, 5408 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis 

Iowa —-Sybil Woodruff, University of Iowa, Iowa City 

Kansas~—Florence Palmer, Library Building, Kansas City 

Kentucky — Myrtle M. Weldon, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—Lela A. Tomlinson, State Department of Education, State Capitol Building, Baton Rouge 

Maine-——Mrs. Marjorie H. Standish, 27 Chestnut Street, Gardiner 

Maryland —M. Gladys Dickerson, 5311 Thirty-eighth Avenue, Hyattsville 

Massachusetts--Eleanor W. Bateman, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 24 State House, 
Boston 

Michigan Margaret Harris, Michigan State College, East Lansing 

Minnesota—Anna M. Krost, 600 W. Franklin Street, Minneapolis 5 

Mississippi— Mrs. Brunetta Dean Hudson, Box 3621, Jackson 

Missouri— Mary I. Mann, 6825 Pershing Street, St. Louis 

Montana Alda Torgerson, Box 804, Bozeman 

Nebraska May Cook, Grand Island High School, Grand Island 

Nevada Mildred L. Swift, 1009 North Virginia Street, Reno 

New Hampshire—Verna Payson, State Board of Education, Concord 

New Jersey-—Catherine Cahalan, 108 Watchung Avenue, Plainfield 

New Mexico——Margaret O'Loughlin, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State 
College 

New York—Frances Scudder, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

North Carolina— Madge Glazener, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh 

North Dakota—Julia Ek. Brekke, North Dakota Extension Service, Fargo 

Ohio— Marion Breck, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21 

Oklahoma—Helen Burton, University of Oklahoma, Norman 

Oregon— Marion Hess, Albany Senior High School, Albany 

Pennsylvania—Irene FE. McDermott, Board of Education, Bellefield at Forbes, Pittsburgh 13 

Puerto Rico—Mrs. Providencia Garcia de Arroyo, *15 Parque Street, Rio Piedras 

Rhode Island—Mrs. Blanche Kuschke, Rhode Island State College, Kingston 

South Carolina—Julia P. Brunson, 429 Wade Hampton Office Building, Columbia 10 

South Dakota— Mabel Bry an, Redfield 

Tennessee—Druzilla Kent, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Texas—Mrs. Oneita Wilson Pierce, Box 3867, Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Utah—Alta Hirst, Weber College, Ogden 

Vermont— Milla E. Newland, 348 College Street, Burlington 

Virginia— Marion M. Lawrence, Farm Security Administration, Salem 

Washington—Mrs. Margaret T. Hannay, 4419 White-Henry Stuart Building, Seattle 1 

West Virginia—Cleo M. Gray, West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery 

Wisconsin—Ruth Henderson, 1320 Spring, Madison 5 

Wyoming—Mrs. Verna J. Hitchcock, University of Wyoming, Laramie 





CONSUMER INTERESTS CHAIRMEN 
OF AFFILIATED STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Alabama—Elizabeth Jacobs, 2152 Sixteenth Avenue, South, Birmingham 

Arizona—Edith S. Ranney, University of Arizona, Tucson 

Arkansas—Ruth Powell, Department of Education, Little Rock 

California—Lola Pickles, 2212 L Street, Sacramento 

Colorado—Helen Prout, Colorado State College, Fort Collins 

Connecticut— Maura Gorman, Enfield High School, Enfield 

Delaware—Mrs. Doris Jackson, Caesar Rodney School, Wyoming 

District of Columbia—Kathryn M. Towne, 2150 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W., Washington 7 

Florida—Mrs. Mildred Labazan, 2922 N.W. 17th Street, Miami 

Georgia—Maude Pye Hood, University of Georgia, Athens 

Idaho—Margaret Ritchie, University of Idaho, Moscow 

Illinois—Florence King, University of Illinois, Urbana 

Indiana—Laura Deephouse, Board of Education, South Bend 

Iowa—Olga Sand, Denison 

Kansas—Mrs. Elma Ibsen, Kansas State College, Manhattan 

Kentucky—Helen Wilmore, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Louisiana—QOna Smith, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 

Maine—Esther Maybury, Central Maine Power Company, Portland 

Maryland—Helen I. Smith, Maryland Extension Service, College Park 

Massachusetts—Muriel C. Buckley, State Teachers College, Framingham 

Michigan—Mrs. Alice Smith, Michigan Department of Health, Lansing 4 

Minnesota—Hedda Kafka, University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul 8 

Mississippi—Mrs. Emma Shepek, Box 1069, Mississippi State College for Women, College Station, 
Columbus 

Missouri—Elizabeth Rutherford, Central Missouri State Teachers College, Warrensburg 

Montana—Pauline Bunting, Montana State College, Bozeman 

Nebraska— Margaret Liston, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 1 

Nevada—Mrs. Rose Stezia, Winnemucca 

New Hampshire—Sara Kerr, New Hampshire Extension Service, Durham 

New Jersey—Ella Donaldson, Court House, Woodbury 

New Mexico—Pearle Chapman, New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College 

New York—Ruth Remsberg, New York State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca 

North Carolina—Ruth M. Catlin, 112 N. Edgemont Street, Gastonia 

North Dakota—Mrs. Etna F. Van Horn, North Dakota Extension Service, Fargo 

Ohio—Mrs. Dorotha F. Marlow, 3594 Cummings Road, Cleveland Heights 18 

Oklahoma—lIlse H. Wolf, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater 

Oregon—Lois Lutz, Oregon Extension Service, Corvallis 

Pennsylvania—M. Esther Hill, Board of Public Education, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia 3 

Puerto Rico—Mrs. Katherine R. Conafay, Insular Board for Vocational Education, P. O. Box 4552, 
San Juan 

Rhode Island—Doris Dyson, 33 Lennox Avenue, Providence 

South Carolina—Jane Ketchen, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 

South Dakota—Margaret Lewis, 321 Josephine Avenue, Madison 

Tennessee—Inez Lovelace, Tennessee Extension Service, Knoxville 

Texas—Mrs. Oneita Wilson Pierce, Box 3687, Texas State College for Women, Denton 

Utah—Gladys Holt, 179 F Street, Salt Lake City 

Vermont—Mrs. Heath K. Riggs, 322 Pearl Street, Burlington 

Virginia—Helen D. Alverson, Blacksburg 12 

Washington— Margaret Warning, University of Washington, Seattle 5 

West Virginia—Jean Richmond, 1274 Bryant Street, Fairmont 

Wisconsin—Mrs. Irma Kyle, 745} Maple Street, Neenah 

Wyoming—Helen Roberts, University of Wyoming, Laramic 
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FOR TEACHING IN PEACETIME- 


2 NEW booklets on canned foods—BOTH FREE! 





1.“ High School Manual on Commercially 

Canned Foods.” 

A new, nontechnical teaching aid which gives 
interesting, factual, and accurate data on 
every aspect of canned foods. 

The book is fully illustrated with clear 
photographs. It contains a wealth of compre- 
hensive charts and tables to aid you and your 
pupils in the study of essential nutrients, vita- 
mins, minerals, calories, and recommended 
dietary allowances. 

If you need a few additional copies for 
classroom reference use, we shall be glad to 
send them. Sorry the quantity does not per- 
mit full student distribution. 











Zz. “Appetizing Recipes From Canned Foods.”’ 
. 

The most complete recipe book we’ve ever 
published and one you'll certainly want. 

Tested recipes, selected as individual dishes 
or part of complete menus. An invaluable 
pantry-shelf index tells you what recipes can 
be made from canned foods on hand. There’s 
a handy reference guide to common can sizes. 
Plus extensive nutritional facts and other 
interesting data. 

Supply unlimited on these—you can have 
all you need! Send the coupon for both of 
these valuable booklets now! 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. (HOME ECONOMICS SECTION) 


Please send me ( free copies of “‘High 
School Manual on Commercially Canned Foods.” 


Write for Booklets 


Please send me ( free copies of “‘Appetizing 
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Ounce 
for ounce there’s 


no basic food that equals 


CHEESE 


for complete, high-quality protein 
. for calcium, phosphorus 
and other nutrients 


from milk! 
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A wartime “discovery” 
that can make a 
real contribution to 


America’s peacetime dietary 


Millions of homemakers are reading that 
important nutritional message about cheese. 
It, along with the striking painting of the 
cheese soufflé, in full color, is being pub- 
lished by Kraft in national magazines—to 
remind women of the splendid food values 
of cheese that were high-lighted by the ex- 
panded wartime need for protein and for 
dairy foods. 

Now that America’s great cheese indus- 
try is swinging its production from soldiers 
to civilians, a wider and more enlightened 
appreciation of cheese, and its many uses, 
will be of lasting benefit to the country’s 
dietary. 

America produces more wholesome, high- 
quality cheese than any other country in 
the world. Home _ economics students 
should have a full understanding of this 
dairy food which can contribute to the 
health of the nation, in peace as it did in war. 
















WATCH FOR 
ALL THREE 


of these famous Kraft cheddar 
varieties. Any one of them will 
give you wonderful, sure- 
smooth cheese sauce. Or 
grand toasted sandwiches. 

For cheddar flavor that’s rich 
yet mild, there’s the famous 
cheese food Velveeta, now in 
good supply at food stores. 

For medium-mellow cheddar 
flavor, Kraft American, now 
more widely available than in a 
long time. And, for the sharp- 
ness of long-aged cheddar, Old 
English is beginning to return 
to stores in limited quantity. 


KRAFT FOODS COMPANY 


Division of National Dairy 
Products Corporation 
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RUGMAKING CRAFT 
Edith Louise Allen 

Exciting in the choice of styles, clarity and 
beauty of illustrations, simplicity and complete 
ness of detail. Thoroughly modern and Ameri- 
can in appeal, covering crocheted and woven, 
sewed and knitted patterns, and procedures for 
making fine pile rugs. For beginners with home- 
type equipment. Stitches include Indian tie, 
needle tuft, locker loop, Lichfield, Senna, many 
others. Step-by-step photos and drawings. 
Now on the press, $2.00. 


Ask for our circular of 
CRAFT BOOKS 
describing over 70 titles 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
136 Duroc Bidg., Peoria 3, Illinois 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


The 1945-46 Issue 





“VARIETY in 
FOOD with 
the FOLEY 

FOOD MILL” 


is ready 
for 


HOME ECONOMISTS 


It’s a selection of newest recipes for soups, main course dishes, 
vegetables, salads, breads, desserts . . . all made with the Foley 
Food Mill, a food- and time-saving utensil, essential for family 
foods. 

JUST SEND THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY. 

Even if you have the 1944-45 copy, you will want this 


one as the recipes are all new. 
FOLEY MFG. CO., 114-11 Ind St. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn, | 
| . bis - 2nd St. N.E., Mpls. 13, Minn. 
Send 1945-46 Issue of “Variety In Food With The Foley | 








Food Mill” (additional copies 10¢ each) 

| Name - 
| _ | 
Ponte Uinta 
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AMERICA’S 







FUTURE CITIZENS 
































“THE Sealtest FOOD ADVISER’’ DEDICATES ITS HOLIDAY ISSUE 
TO THIS IMPORTANT PROBLEM OF PEACE 


Millions of our youngsters—from toddling tots to The Holiday Season is not forgotten, either. It 
teen-agers— have felt the full impact of the war. With gives suggestions for party dishes as well as ideas for 
parents in war plants and in the Services, these keeping every-day meals during the Holidays from 
millions of ‘‘America’s future citizens’’ have been becoming drab. 
pretty much on their own. Every Mother, Housewife and Teacher should 

Now, with the war over, it is high time to take have a copy of this important issue of ‘‘The Sealtest 


stock of these youngsters. Are they getting the Food Adviser.’’ Write today for your FREE copy 
nourishing foods—the three ba/anced meals a day 
—so necessary for health and growth? 


“The Sealtest Food Adviser,”’ in its Holiday Issue, a 
> 
gives some valuable help to mothers in selecting Sez est’ 
nutritious and taste-appealing foods, not only for Tee er wwne 
their children, but for adults, too. To obtain your Free 


It includes recipes for such old-time favorites as [?”, of sae Soaked 
Food Adviser” just write 

oyster stew, spoon bread and Parkerhouse Rolls. It to Mary Preston, Seal- 
also includes many new recipes, created by the ‘estLaboratory Kitchen, 
Sealtest Kitchen staff, to add variety and interest to weed ty _ New 


family meals. 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are divisions of nf Ae 
National Dairy Products Corporation eallest 





Tune in the Sealtest Village Store Program, starring Jack Haley, 
Thursday Seodien NBC Network 
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Start the day with 


follogos CORN FLAKES 


and Prunes! 














HERE IS A DELICIOUS COMBINATION 
THAT'S PACKED WITH ENERGY! 
Every ounce of crisp, malty 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes provides 
107 calories of energy food, plus 
thiamin, niacin, and iron, equal to 
whole-grain levels. And the flavor 
of fresh Kellogg’s Corn Flakes is 
famous! No wonder it’s the world’s 
most popular breakfast cereal! 


Served with milk and fruit, 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes makes a 
notable contribution to the day’s 
dietary, and serves as a grand way 
to coax people to eat a better, 
more nourishing breakfast. 


The chart is a handy guide to 


the nutritional 






in this appetiz- 
ing breakfast. 












FLAKES 




















COMBINED VALUES 
IN THIS CEREAL BOWL 
me Cs) ee ee 
CORN wiK PRUNES 
ELAKES | (1/2 cup 3 lorge TOTAL 
(1 /3cups] —4 ozs with juice) 
—1 ez.) 
CALORIES 107 78 125 310 
proven, |. 
gm. 2.2 a 75 6.95 
CALCIUM, 
mg. 1 134 21 156 
PHOSPH 
OsPHORUS 1.1 105 30 146.1 
mg 
IRON, 
mg. 5 .22 1.5 2.22 
VITAMIN &, 
1. U. 160 750 910 
THIAMIN, | 
; .12 .045 ois .183 
mg 
mACm, 6 .12 .57 1.29 
mg. 











KELLOCG’S CORN FLAKES RICE KRISPIES PEP 


KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES 





SEND FOR KITCHEN BOUQUET TEACHER LESSON 


PLAN AND NEW RECIPE BOOKLET! 


For ease and simplicity in preparing your next 
meat-cooking lesson . . . the makers of Kitchen 
Bouquet have prepared a practical Teacher Lesson 
Plan. It helps explain to your pupils how to use low 
meat-cooking temperatures for roasting, broiling, 
braising, pan sautéing . . . and yet have rich, brown 
color. 

This Teacher Lesson Plan is offered to you abso- 
lutely free. No cost—no obligation. We will also 
include new improved Kitchen Bouquet recipe 
booklets for each student in your class. All this 
. . . together with a set of 9 quantity recipe cards 
and generous 4-oz. bottle of Kitchen Bouquet. 


Supplies, of course, are limited. Send today! 


KITCHEN BOUQUET | - 
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ALL BRAN 
KELLOGG’S SHREDDED WHEAT AND KRUMBLES 


! 
! 
l 
! 
I 
! 


KELLOGG’S RAISIN 40% BRAN FLAKES 






New, im . 
! Booklet, °V®d Kitchen Bouquet R 
eci 
Iw . Pe 
itches like to haye “a 
Sales Com ae, Grocery — Booklets, 
480 Lexing pany, ne., re Products 
ton Avenue. New Yount “B » 
TkKI7,N.y 


Name. __ 
Taraty 
School Aricre, Unrs 
City. 
- St 
2 aw ee ate... 
it helps. 
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Gay holiday salad for November classwork 











DOUBLE DUTY! It s a salad-dessert or a dessert- 
salad. Just enough tang and just enough 
sweet so it can double for either course. (Knox 
Gelatine helps make dozens of double-duty 
dishes. Have you the Knox Cook Book ?) 


TIME SAVER! This salad can be made up the 
day before in any convenient spare minutes 
...makes less work on the holiday, or any 
day! (That, of course, is a specialty of a// 
K nox-made treats!) 












TIMELY! Ic makes attractive use of fresh fall 
fruitsorthe fall supply of home-canned fruits, 
(And all dishes made with fruits and pure, 
unflavored Knox Gelatine have the wonder- 
ful rea/-fruit flavor and good vitamins!) 


SUGAR SAVERS! Lec us send you the new 
Knox leaflet, “Sugar-Less Desserts and 
Salads,”’ together with Knox's special Home 
Economics Classroom Material. Clip the 
coupon below and send today. 









FREES 





— 


2 _ z.) 
uIiT SALAD RING (Serves 6; uses "4 PEE NEW RECIPE 
- 
FR 1, cup sugar FOLDER! 
nox Gelatine 1, teaspoon salt 
1 envelope Kno® 1. cups fresh or SPECIAL 
1 cold water e 1 its 
1 yon hot water or fruit juice canned fruit . CLASSROOM 
ce “yit juice 
, cup lemon jui not water OF ne = nor MATERIAL! 


, ssolve in ! . 
and di gar and sa desired 








rater su . 
‘ e in cold wa smon juice. § , fruits OF 
soften gelatine 1” oid fruits). Add len ed fruits. Any fruit 
ined from cann fold in dic 
(draine thicken, eee ee Ce 


p------------ 


KNOX GELATINE, Box 1, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Please send new folder of ‘“Sugar-Less Recipes,” 
and special Home Economics classroom material. 


when mixture beg “¥ used. Pour inte 
‘ambinations may 2 nsed in colc 
comb mold that has been en when 
waler or individual — with may- 

é attuce; se ase 
firm, unmold on lettu (If home-can 


; " essing. - engar 
onnaise OF fruit dr e a little less sugar. 


ure oe Gums ae Gee ae axe al 





++< are used, US atte > can- 
—_ true weeter than comme reially ¢ Name...... rye 
they are A! 

pS.) p) 
pone for leftover fruits! School.........+ akthi\...1 Street 

use 10 
P.S. Go 
-_ ‘ i iecscentionennvatnnonie State 





ee 


Renn mieneibencn as esmmmemamnninetiill 
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This new, authori 
tative booklet 
titled MONEY 


MANAGEMENT, 
THE HEALTH DOLLAR fills a need long 
felt by teachers, home economists and home- 
makers for a simple, complete, well-organized 
statement of money management principles 
as applied to health. 
PROMOTES GOOD HEALTH, HELPS 
SAVE MONEY. How to stock a home 
medicine chest with the best and most useful 
articles — how to select the right doctor, 


nurse and hospital for individuals with 


various incomes —- how to take advantage of 
free and nominal cost services offered by the 


Public Health 


tions, hospitals, medical and dental schools 


Department, state institu- 


how to understand even the most obscure 
health and accident policy — these and many 
other questions are answered in this new 


hooklet. 
BASED ON FACTS, BACKED BY AU- 
THORITY. 
HEALTH 


research. 


Every statement made in THI 
DOLLAR is 
The booklet, 


technical language. is a synthesis of the most 


based on ecaretul 


prepared in non 


important facts and the most authoritative 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


F ; 
é or porats Ov 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


Headquarters, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago II, Illinois 
with 33! branches in 217 cities 





One of America's leading family finance organizations 


1S In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


Practical 


NEW MONEY MANAGEMENT BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO 


GUARD YOUR HEALTH 
AND YOUR POCKETBOOK 


aid to classroom work 


opinion available. It’s a complete “short 


course” in how to guard your health and 


pocketbook at the same time. 


HELPFUL TO TEACHERS. 
has proved to be true in the case of other 
Household Consumer Education 
teachers will find THE HEALTH DOLLAR 


more than ordinarily 


As experience 
Booklets, 


useful as an aid to 
classroom work. It will be particularly val- 
uable in classes devoted to home ePCOnOMICS, 
money management, hygiene, home nursing 


and kindred subjects. 


SEND FIVE CENT STAMP. 


classroom use are 


Copies for per- 
sonal or available at 5e 
each. Use the coupon below To orde) one 


copy or as many as you need. 


ONE OF MANY HELPFUL BOOKLETS. 
Household publishes many other booklets on 
the subject of Money Management and Bet- 


n Class- 


ter Buymanship, all of them useful 


room work and of interest to anv teacher or 
homemaker personally 

Research De partment JHE-h 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 North Michigan 

Chicago 11, Illinois 

Please send me copies of your new boo 
et, MONEY MANAGEMENT, THE HEALTH DOLLAR 
Il enclose cents stamps (J fo } 


booklet). 


Send me a list of other titles available 


your Library of Consumer Educatior 


a eee ‘ypres ’ 
LddrCS&ew,\...¥. peat? =o 
UE csiseeninine Zon Ntat t 
‘ 
it helps. 
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niselU ay 





Assembled by Lillian B. Storms, 
Ph.D., these manuals are so com- 
piled that they may be used together 
in group work. The Teacher’s Man- 





ual is more extensive and can be 
easily adapted to your own method 
of presentation. 

The material in the Student's 
Leaflets is clearly outlined and il- 
lustrated. It has been successfully 
used in class. 

Both of these leaflets are punched 


to fit binders, size 8! >” x 11”. 


erber’s 


FREMONT MICH OAKLAND CAL 


Baby Foods 
CEREALS ° STRAINED FOODS , CHOPPED FOODS 


For your free copies write to Gerber’s. Dept. 2511-5, Fremont, 
Michigan. Please indicate number of student's leaflets you require 
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Poor appetite in children, so often the 
cause ct listlessness and lack of stam- 
ina, usually yields to Ovaltine. Chil 
dren take it without coaxing. 








Elderly industrial workers frequently 
require better nutrition than their 
ordinarily eaten meals previde. Three 
glassfuls of Ovaltine added to the 
daily diet readily bring the intake ot 
essential nutrients to excellent levels 





During pregnancy and lactation, 
when the requirement of many nutri- 
ents is greatly increased, Ovaltine, as 
the mealtime beverage and between 
meals, may be depended upen to 
satisty this additional need, and do 
so without undesirable weight gains 










PROTEIN 


FAT 


|RON 





CARBOHYDRATE 


CALCIUM 
PHOSPHORUS 


DIET SUPPLEMENTATION 


In recent years, considerable emphasis has been 
given to the acknowledged nutritional impor- 
tance of vitamins in health and disease. Unfortu- 
nately, this publicity has tended to detract from 
the recognized significance of other, equally essen- 
tial food factors. Proteins, sources of caloric food 
energy, and minerals play just as important a role 
in maintaining the normal functioning of the body 
and in promoting good health, stamina, and a 
sense of well-being. In fact, recent studies have 
shown that self-medication with vitamins is all 
too prevalent and unnecessary, constituting a 
wasteful and uneconomical practice. 

When nutritional augmentation is called for, 
a balanced food supplement is needed. Although 
an excellent source of B complex and other vita- 
mins, Ovaltine is more than merely a purveyor of 
these nutritional factors. Prepared with milk, this 
delicious food drink provides, in addition, biologi- 
cally adequate protein, readily utilized carbohydrate 
and fat, and essential minerals. It is a balanced food 
supplement which is widely used in health and 
during many illnesses. Three glassfuls daily sup- 
ply a goodly proportion of the requirements of 
many nutritional essentials, a valuable aid in 
making the total food intake nutritionally optimal 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Three daily servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
'4 oz. Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide 


31.2 Gm VITAMIN A 2953 1.U 
62.43 Gm VITAMIN D 480 1.U 
29.34 Gm THIAMINE 1.296 mg 
1.104 Gm RIBOFLAVIN 1.278 mg 

903 Gm NIACIN . 7.0 mg 
11.94 mg COPPER . 5 mg 


“Bosed on overage reported values for milk 
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JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


NEW TEACHING 
MANUAL ON 
HOME 
LAUNDERING 


7 36 tact-packed pages covering 
at i . the 7 cardinal principles of 
7 ; good washing; how to adapt 

these principles to today’s fabrics; principles of 
drying and ironing, care and use of all laundry 
equipment, plus suggestions for planning efficient 
home laundries. We've purposely 
made it noncommercial, readily 
usable for teaching purposes. Send a 


for Your Free Copy Today 
c J? 


Derector Home Economics Inst stare 








—— = 


Westi 
Plants in 25 Cities ... Offices Everywhere 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
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View \Nestinghouse 
AUTOMATIC 
CLOTHES 


DRYER 


Load It. . . Set the Dials . . . Forget It! 

A clothes dryer that’s a true twin to the Westing 

4 house automatic washer . . . the Laundromat* 
. in performance as well as appearance! The 
dryer tumbles clothes bone dry, automaticall\ 
then shuts itself off. Clothes come out soft, sweet 
smelling and remarkably free of wrinkles. Ironing is 
easier . . . can be skipped entirely on some things. Damp 
ening can be avoided on some things, too, for the dryer 
can be stopped at any point, to leave just the right 


amount of moisture in the clothes for ironing! 


Saves Work! No more heavy clothes baskets to carry 
No more of the fatiguing gymnastics that line drving 


requires. 


Weather Can Be Ignored! With the Westinghouse 
dryer any day is a good drving day...despite rain, snow 
or sleet. Sun fading, soot stains, insects or neighbors 


pets are no longer drving hazards. 


Makes an Efficient Laundry Easy to Achieve. 


It's so complete, so compact and so easy to install that 


it Opens up new possibilities for planning efficient home 

laundries . . . even where space is at a premium. 

No, this new drver isn't available today. But warcl 

. it’s coming soon! 

Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 EST, N.B.€ 

Listen to Ted Malone, Monday through Friday, 11:45 A.M. 
EST., American Broadcasting Company Network. 


for it. 


*Reg. Trademark 


wee — -F 








Westinghouse Electric Corporation, | 
Consumer Education Section, 456 East Fourth Street, 

; Mansfield, Ohio. | 

i §6Please send me a free desk copy of “Mod Home Laundering of 

Today's Washables Also, $ enclosed for | 

xtra copies at 5 cents each | 

Name ae | 

Organizat Schoo — Likral | 

a\\) 7 

A + | 
2,54: —— 

> 4 State | 





secede enh ean aah ine Ss in ey asin “a ean casio 
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criscOo INDIVIDU AL 
LEMON PIES 


2 egs . 

2/5 cup _ (save whites) 

Ve tsp- ae r 1 tsp- Peres 

2 tbsps- _lem 
mnstarch 2 —_ 

1 thsp- ©° juice 




















yolks 


1 cup water 


rind 
1 tsp. grated lemon { 
h. Ad 
. cornsté are : 
salt, flour and - const: antly until 
Combine ash direct heats a 
Cook © 
water. 





mixture into 
xes ‘ook about \ 
mi ic risco 
atiy. 4 ‘ool slightly —" or indi 
anti): b: ake i th 
i Pour into spingue ™+é ade wi n 
ant h me Brow 
uic e al . with ar. 
lemon J “ove ns sugé 
vidual hit and 4 t ablespo® 
x whites 
® beaten ere a97°F,) 10-1: 5 min. 
oven ' . 
in slow 


. 1s ho 
slightly thick Stir a \ittle of thi 
4 


ooo 
ve ate egy - 
pore st irring cor 
T 


1 teaspoon 
nd ‘2 inte 
ift 144 cups flour h : ite of tm 
Sj 1 ‘ y 
crisco Paster * M: ake a paste “7 the remaining 
‘ T. _. ‘ 
salt into “" tablespoons wate with knives, fork 
flour ane n 1% eup Crise® 
ut 1 2 
pepo ¢e 


” em all peas 


an ore 8 mes 
until prec dough ¢° 


ati 
blender Mix plecoughly us 


yastTy 


Add flour-paste- 





J 

ven = 
7 aly hot © ve 
mode rt Met surements Levé 





6-5. 
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oll out on 
ill. Rott ‘ 
dj into a Y* Fit mto 
be shape hicknes 
can *h thi in 
together and about “% inc . wall and bere : 
1 board t s. Price es. Make 
—_ | pie pan 15 mit 
tart oF individua 25°F.) 1-*° 





IES have long been America’s No. 1 dessert. 
Today, fish, vegetable and meat pies make 
satisfying main dishes. Hearty dessert 


pies satisfy appetites when the main 
course is light. 





With shortening supplies so limited, pie 
crust failures must be avoided. The new 
Crisco Pastry Method is a sure way to 
prevent these costly failures. Yes, even 
your beginning students can be sure of 
flaky, tender pie crust every time, for 
this simple method eliminates the two 
chief causes of tough pastry 


y: too much 
water and over-handling 





[his recipe for Individual Lemon Pies 
will show the simplicity and sureness 
of the Crisco Pastry Method. Make 
it a class assignment | 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Departm: 


lvorvdale 17, Ohio 


Pure and sweet 
IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 


it helps. 
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There is ‘something new in advertising’’ and we think you 


will approve of Swift & Company's Home Economics series— 


Re 
Yutal information” 


an experiment in fact finding 


* 


HANDFUL of grain is cast upon the 

plowed and harrowed earth. Some 

of the seeds germinate, sending out root sys- 

tems and productive stems and leaves. Other 

seeds, however, fail to grow. But no one is 

surprised. No one expects one hundred per 
cent germination. 


SO IT IS WITH IDEAS 


A handful of Ideas tossed into a classroom 
may result in a single Idea being picked up, 
tended, cultivated, brought into rich fulfill- 
ment by asingle individual. One Idea, planted 
consciously or subconsciously, may result in 
the making of a Webster, a Curie, a Greeley, 
a Fulton. This is the dream of every good 
teacher. It is the reason we have worked out 
our current series as we have. 


Once each month, throughout the school 
year, a back-to-back, two-page ‘“‘advertise- 
ment” signed Swift & Company appears in 
two of the leading Home Economics maga- 
zines. The first of the two pages is entitled 
“Vital Information for teachers and students 
of Home Economics’’...and a sub-title 
points out that the article is a ‘‘lecture-lesson”’ 
on some specific topic. These range from 
studies of the searcity of spices to a simplified 
and concentrated discussion of by-products of 


the packing industry. 


WE LEARN FROM THOSE WHO KNOW 


Because most of our facts are fresh-from- 
the-griddle, many teachers haveasked: “Where 
do you obtain the material?’ And the answer 


is: “Our own people prov de most of it!’ 
Thousands of men and women employed 

by Swift & Company draw upon their per- 

sonal experiences in business in order to pro- 
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* 


vide information we hope may be of help to 
teachers with youthful students to guide, and 
Consumer Education classes to conduct. 


The man responsible for procuring black 
pepper for Swift’s Brookfield Sausage is the 
logical person to question about the pepper 
shortage and the reasons for it. The person 
working directly with the quartermaster corps 
knows recipes and regulations for Tushonka 
shipped to Russia during the war. The scien- 
tist concentrating on Nutrition studies can 
best explain ‘“‘quality protein.’’ And the young 
woman spending all her time simplifying and 
standardizing Kitchen Techniques can best 
tell us what’s new in her field. 


It is from these people—and many more 
like them—that we collect the facts for our 
Vital Information series. 


WE OFFER THE SERIES TO YOL 


To date, we have prepared eighteen of these 
“‘lecture-lessons”’ and more are under way. In 
the meantime, we have gathered the first 
eighteen, have had them reprinted and neatly 
bound in sturdy covers, and would like to 
send you the series if you care to have them. 
Articles are printed back-to-back and pages 
are perforated so they may be removed and 
slipped into your own looseleaf notebooks. 


We will be 


send you as many copies as you require. 


There is no charge. glad to 


Ask for Reprint Series—Vital Information. 


Beth Bailey McLean 


He ad of Home Ey onomics Dit isior 
Research Laboratories 


Swift & Company «+ Chicago 9, Illinois 
x * * 
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MALTEX CEREAL 
MAKES 
GOOD EATING! 


Because of Maltex Cereal’s rich, hearty 
flavor, it adds new zest to many familiar 
dishes. The recipes shown here are typical 
of those offered below. Write for your book 
let of 8 tested recipes. 


Maltex is a hot, nourishing cereal, naturally 
rich in Vitamin B;. A combination of 
Toasted Wheat and Malted Barley gives 
Maltex its rich, nut-like, appealingly differ- 
ent flavor and delicate, natural sweetness, 


wie MUFFINS 


144 cups flour 

3 cup Maltex Ce 
real, uncooked 

Lo teaspoon salt 

4 teaspoons baking 
powder 

2 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons melted 
fat 

1 egg 

l cup milk 





Mix and sift flour, salt, sugar and baking powder. Add 
Maltex Cereal, beaten egg, milk and melted fat. Beat 
well and pour into greased muffin tins. Bake 15 to 20 
minutes in oven at 400° 


MEATLOAF gious 


1}, pounds ground 
meat, raw 
cooked (beef, pork 
or veal 

lecup Maltex Cereal 
uncooked 

1', cups milk 

1 egg (2 if available 

1 onion 

1}6 teaspoons salt 

lg teaspoon pepper 


Mix ingredients thoroughly, pack in greased loaf pans. 
Spread the top with margarine or butter and bake for 1 
hour in oven at 400°. Serve hot or cold. Tomato or 
mushroom sauce or brown gravy may be poured over 
the hot loaf. This slices well. 


—- ~ Let us send you 
RECIPE FOLDER 
DAILY DIET RECORD 
WALL CHART 
Write 
Home Economics Dept., 

The Maltex Company 


Burlington, Vt. 


MALTEX 


’ Cereal 




















If alll year olds 
were the 
same size... 


Underwear buying would be easy! 


But babies grow all shapes and sizes, 
even in the same age group. That's 
why every E-Z Infant’s Garment is 
labe'ed not only with the size but 
with the weight and age of the baby 
for which it was made. 

This handy method is the best we 
know to assure proper fit and com- 
fort in underwear. 

Send for our free booklet, “Don’t 
Let the Scales Scare You.” It con- 
tains a detailed chart to help de- 
termine the correct underwear size 


for babies. 


E-Z Underwear 
for INFANTS 


E- 2 E-Z Underwear for Children 


Otis Underwear for Men 


MILLS meget stip 
-Z and Otis Hosier 
INC. J 














57 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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How to demonstrate 
the right way to heat 
canned vegetables 












2 Add the vegetable, 


1 Pour off the liquid 
and heat quickly. 
| 


into @& sauce pan, 
~ -~ 


ind boil until it has \ XY 


S* 
Sct 


The vegetable has 
already been scien- 
tifically cooked to 
retain food values. 
Overcooking should 


reduced one-half 


= 


be avoided 














a 3 Add salt 4 If the vegetable is 
pepper, butter not to be served 
| or margarine with its liquid, save 
Then serve at that liquid to add to 


nee soups, sauces or 
gravies. It contains 
water-soluble vita- 
mins and minerals 
that should not be 


wasted 








@ Point out to your students that the correct method of FREE! A new booklet, TIMELY 
heating vegetables is important to preserve nutritive value and FOODS, cana sam tre 
to take full advantage of the skill and scientific care of Amer- Cee Tlie ke ool wal Oe: 
ica’s canners. 

Libby’s Peas, for instance, represent the combined work and 
research of many specialists. Soil experts choose the growing 
areas where the tenderest, sweetest peas can be produced; the 
seed is the result of years of horticultural research. 

Food scientists constantly work along with canning tech 
nicians, perfecting methods of retaining flavor and food values. 
And speed—so vital to quality—is ever uppermost in the 
minds of Libby workers. Sometimes Libby’s Peas are sealed in 


the can in as little as sixty minutes after leaving the field! 


LIBBY, MCNEILL & LIBBY, Chicago 9, Ill. 




















$n Canned Vegetables 


LOOK TO LIBBY’S FOR PERFECTION 
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TREND IN MARKETING... 


; 
- 


Peeters 


OULTRY in an endless stream flows from the farms where it is raised to the cities and 

towns and complex indeed is the distribution system needed to handle the vast amounts 
which come to our tables. 

In this system, refrigeration with ice is a vital factor, for poultry is highly perishable. It 
must be guarded every step of the way to make sure that it reaches the home in whole- 
some condition. The procedure varies somewhat depending on the kind of poultry and 
whether it is to be marketed as “fresh killed”’ or “‘cold storage.’’ The method generally used 
with “‘fresh killed’’ broilers is described here. 


1) 2uichly Cooled Afier Dressing . 


Whether dressed on the farm where they are 
raised or in the packing plant to which they 
are shipped alive, the first 
step after picking is to 
remove the body heat 
quickly. This is done 
in several ways. The 
fastest is by immersing 
the chickens in large 
tanks of ice water (as is 
illustrated) or by bury- 
ing them in crushed ice. 





When thoroughly cooled, the 
broilers are packed in layers in 
barrels or boxes. Four to six 
inches of crushed ice is used at 
the bottom and top of each 
barrel and about three inches 
between the layers. 





© Refrigerated Enroute... 


From the plant, the barrels 
or boxes of dressed poultry 
go to the wholesale distrib- 
uting centers in refrigerated 
freight cars or in trucks. In 
the former, the icing of which 
is shown here, crushed ice is 
placed in compartments at 
each end of the car. 





ee Te 











4 | Protected al Marhet.. 


Unless the wholesaler reships the poultry im- 
mediately on receipt, he, too, refrigerates it in 
his warehouse. He may deliver it to the retail 
stores exactly as received or may first open up 
the boxes or barrels, sort the chickens for size 
and repack them, using plenty of ice. The retail 
merchant must, of course, keep the poultry 
under protection until sold. The show cases are 
themselves refrigerated and in 
the most progressive markets 
the poultry is also bedded in 
finely crushed ice while in the 
case. In this way maximum 
protection is given the deli- 
cate flavor and any tendency 
toward drying out is prevented. 





5) ... Aad in the Home 


Poultry, like all other perishable foods, requires 
care in the home to make sure that all the 
»recautions taken in getting it there shall not 
be wasted. This care is ideally provided in the 
modern air-conditioned ice refrigerator which 
gives three-way protec- 
tion: Constant cold 
to prevent spoilage, 
proper moisture to 
prevent rapid drying 
out and clean-washed 
air to guard against the 
transfer of flavors. 





Without ice to guard all our perishable foods 

in transit from source to table our complex 

modern civilization could not exist. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“PURE SPARKLING ICE PROTECTS FOODS 
HE WAY FROM FARM TO TABLE 
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“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


Below-par breakfasts poor breakfasts... 
no breakfasts at all! That is the record of cating 
habits among students as revealed by prelimi- 
nary figures from a recent week-long survey 
in Q9elementary and high schools in 9 Midwest 


ral, suburban and urban communities. 

17 2°, the high school breakfasts and 
Pz.u' ; rade choo hreaktast vere 
M ? 

4.3.5 ; } rear ne 

i? j l break? f ere ’ 
; tte ee ml 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 








Only 9.3% of the high school breakfasts and 
only 25.9%, of the grade school breakfasts were 
good or adequate. 

Here at General Mills we are working to 
develop helpful materials for teaching good 
nutrition to school children. These materials, 
based on the latest authoritative information 
and perfected with the help of a committe: 
of educators, are now being tested with the 
cooperation of selected rural, suburban and 
city schools. 

Che results of our tests will be reported to 
you on these pages in the months to come. Ws 


invite vour comments and suggestions 


General Mills, Inc. 


Vinneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours * Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 
195—GENERAL MILLS, INC 
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GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH SREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES © GRAPEFRUIT ow WEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS. . fluid, evoporated OR EGGS. ordriedbeons tural whole MARGARINE se 
me hed, e bboge 4 gee ow, dred hed es = One quert peas, rut peorut but . hed estored Thee spreods and for seasoning 
ed At le e Atle ou 9 0 doy frozen od Tx ts equivolen 2 day t te e serving of mea more servings a day @s you like ond os supplies 
© servings © dey hildren and expect ich @ dey pce 
= aucliei @ne tiet enitendiie Gene or Seams 
@ day + he stead Three 6 eggs 


tn addition al! growing chiidren and all expectant 


or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitarun D im the form of Vitamin 0 mith | fresh or evaporated 


fish liver of or Vitamin D concentrate 
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From less than $2,000,000 to over $100,000,000 annual volume is the twenty-year 


production record of Celanese Corporation of America. As is true of other outstanding 


American industrial developments, certain important fundamentals made this growth possible. 


The product performs a basic service for peo- 
ple—and that makes a business grow’. Celanese 
was the first truly synthetic yarn, a completely 
new textile fibre with far-reaching possibilities. Ir 
brought about revolutionary developments 
throughout the textile industry—new fabrics, new 
styling, new manufacturing techniques. It satisfied 
a tremendous store of human wants by bringing 
higher standards of beauty, value and service 
within the economic reach of millions. 


Research that recognizes no lasting limitations 
to making something better, different and neu 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC"* 
PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
«+» EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING 
COLUMBIA NETWORK 
COAST TO COAST 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 


helps a business to grow. Improvement through 
; 


practical research has been the constant goal at 
Celanese. An “example from the top” has been 
soundly passed along and spread throughout the 





organization. New products and processes have 


resulted. Time and again, potential handicaps 
have been converted into advantages. Under the 
stimulus of creative research, the operations of the 
company have continuously broadened — from 


textiles to plastics to chemicals 


Management vision makes a business grow’. Ex 
pansion of Celanese plants, products and sales has 


Celanese ‘ 


followed a long-range policy of integration in 


three of the basic fields of synthetics — textiles 
plastics and chemicals. Behind it has been a corre 
sponding g2Tow th in Ofganization and c rporatc 
direction. Conversion to full peacetime operations 
finds Celanese Corporation with a management 
representing continuity of service and intimat« 
association with the company’s affairs since its 


alert to the things that have insured 


founding 
} , mre 7 

the continuing progress of the business 
equipped for the opportunities ahead. Celanese 
Corporation of America, 180 Madison Avenuc 


New York 16.N. Y 


TEXTILES 
PLASTICS 
CHEMICALS 





CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA « 180 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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SUGAR SS 
FROM THE FRUIT BOWL 
Eat fruits to save sugar ANS 
is one of the sweetest fruits. (f 
is at (1S Sweet, digestible Was 
when itis fully ripe. You can tell 
it 1S fully ripe when its yellow 
pee( is flecked with brown. A 
fully ripe banana gives you 


the equ ivalent of five teaspoons 
of SUGA o SSCP 


; Do 70 par bananas 
4 =] w the rerrigeraror _ 
¢ | they ripen best at 


room remperarure, 


7 
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FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 
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Sut dear you inust learn Borden ABCS too!” 
4 » said Lsie the Borden Cow 





— if its Borden’, its got to be good / 
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| SOLIDS and LIQUIDS 


of canned foods measured in research 








project at 5 great American 


Universities* on basis of relative 


NUTRIT 


IONAL VALUES 














* Detailed report published in the August 10th, 1944, issue of The Journal of Nutrition 


P. of the research project men- 


tioned above was conducted for the purpose 
of obtaining information about the distribu- 
tion of nutritive values between the solid 
and the liquid portions of a number of dif- 
ferent canned vegetables and fruits. A fair 
picture of such distribution could be ob- 
tained, it was decided, by determination of 
three of the water-soluble vitamins; namely, 
ascorbic acid, thiamine, and riboflavin. 

This advertisement presents the conclu- 
sions reached by observations regarding the 
over-all distributions. Detailed information 
on specific canned foods is in the complete 
report, as noted above. 

(1) In the canned vegetables studied,* the 
solid weights were 48-73% of the total can 
contents. The ascorbic acid content of the 
solids was 46-68% of the total; the thiamine 
was 53-72%; the riboflavin was 57-82%. In 
each case, that is, the amounts of ascorbic 
acid and of thiamine were proportional to the 
amounts of solids; while the amounts of ribo- 
flavin were just slightly higher in the solids. 
2) In the canned fruits studied,** the 





* Asparagus, green beans, lima beans, carrots, corn, 


peas, and *} mae h eae h from the sane pack. 
** 4 pricots, grap fruit. peat hig » pears, pinea pple, 
and Italian prunes—vcach from the same pack 


solid weights were 46-67% of the total 
can contents. The ascorbic acid content of 
the solids was 49-68% of the total; the thia 
mine was 50-70%: the riboflavin was 
53-69%. Thus in the fruits aiso the amounts 
of ascorbic acid and of thiamine were pro 
portional to the amounts of solids, with the 
amounts of riboflavin slightly higher in 
the solids. 

This information is of practical dietetic 
importance, for it establishes the fact that 
liquid portions of canned vegetables and 
fruits have, in general, about the same pro- 
portionate vitamin content, by weight, as 
do the solids. It therefore stresses the value 
of education along lines of serving the liquid. 
And it emphasizes the worth of the canning 
process, Which preserves for the consumer all 
the nutrient-laden liquid in which the food 
is cooked. 

\s a reader of this publication, you play 
an important part in forming public dietary 
habits. We urgently request your support in 
disseminating information regarding the 
good values of canned foods in supplying 
nutrition at low cost. To that end, an inter 
esting booklet has been prepared in lay 
language. Upon your request, we shall be 
happy to send one or more copies for your 


se. Please address 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC... 60 EAST t2nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


No other conthiner 
protec : like the can 
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In National Rehabilitation 


...do you know why 


ICE CREAM 


is important ? 





For Servicemen.. . for War-Weary Civil- 
ians .. . lce Cream provides milk nutrients 
in a form which is both healthful and 
universally popular. 
















The nutrients of Ice Cream are the fin- 
est in Nature's menus, the same ones as are 
found in milk. As home economists are 
aware, Ice Cream contains calcium, com- 
plete proteins, riboflavin, vitamin A 

In these days when millions of service- 
men and war-weary civilians are in need 
of rehabilitation, Ice Cream is more im- 

. portant than ever before because 
(1) it helps to promote good nutrition 
\ (2) it tends to improve morale. 


ec 


INIVA 200g 







“Food Value of Ice Cream"... Sent FREE on request. Also— “ICE CREAM 
CALCIUM POSTER” designed for classroom use. Write for a copy to: National 
Dairy Council, Dept. JHE-1145, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill 

an educational organization promoting national health through 






MATIONAL 
DAIRY 
coumcn 
° 


ICE CREAM IS A NUTRITIOUS FOOD 
(and Morale-Building) 


better understanding of dairy foods and their use 
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| ni I @ FOR CLASSROOM OR LUNCHROOM 





| TESTED QUANTITY RECIPES 


a 
Bef. 


f 









Amount fer } 
portion: 5 ounces (i ‘ 









7% POUNDS MIX 
so pornions 









(6 quarts) 













Worcesr neces (235 cups) 

Ralsto, . tblespoons) 

Egus, t x 
Milk 

Shorter . 











Mix beef. . 
















Cereal, cays ; 

loaves. Put me 

*! ¥ oven 
netant Ralston may oi. each, 


s. 5 ozs, 





13 LOW-POINT RECIPES SERVING 6 OR 50, WITH MENUS 


ty If you instruct students in quantity cookery 
or plan meals for many people you will like 
this set of failure-proof quantity recipes. In- 
cluded are recipes for meat-stretchers, meat- Hot Ralston cereals are the hot whole-grain 


alternates, sugar-savers . . . delicious dishes that wheat cerecis which cre 2% times as rich as 


will help you make the most of available and } 2 

: whole wheat in natural wheat germ... richest 
rationed foods. 
cereal source of protective, build-up vitamin B). 


Each recipe is printed on 4x6” file card, with 
menu suggestions for four complete meals on TWO KINDS OF HOT RALSTON 
reverse side. Available free in quantities. See 


coupon below. 











Ralston Purina Company, Nutrition Department 
12D Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send, no cost or obligation, set of 13 Quantity Recipes 
to Serve 6 or 50, No. C1868 


‘ = 
Vame *\\' . 





Title or Position > 

School or OrganizationysS 

Address 

gr nar ES TT RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
sates tice cen sehen ities pboieesianes J Checkerboard Square «+ St. Louis, Missouri 


we 
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Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 


olin Ee 


— 


Most homemakers select the brand of butter they use on the basis of flaver. To insure a 
sweet, fresh flavor, an unceasing scientific control must be maintained by butter-makers — 
from the first cream delivery at the plant on through to the dinner table. 


On the wholesale market, too, butter is sold mainly by flavor. The type and intensity of 
flavor is the principal factor in the grading process. Experts examine and grade, or 
score, each churning by a 100 point system. Under this scoring flavor receives up to 
45 points, body and texture 25 points, color 15, salt 10, and package 5 points. Butter 


scoring 90 to 93 per cent is considered the highest quality. 


To protect high score butter quality, especially the distinctive flavor factor so important 
to the homemaker, most manufacturers package their best butter in paraffined cartons. 
The paraffined carton protects the flavor and quality of butter against undesirable odors 
which may be absorbed in transit, in the store, or in the home refrigerator. 


The paraffined carton is the identification of the manufacturer or distributor, by which 
the homemaker chooses the brand of butter she likes, with the assurance of guaranteed 


uniform quality. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartons — 


]. Preserves quality and flavor. >. Reduces moisture loss. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 6. Convenience in handling. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 7. Guards against rancidity. 

4. Gives better sanitary protection 8. Provides brand identification 
and prevents crushing. and assurance of quality. 








PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Til West Weshington Street + Chicage 2, Hlinois 















Viargarine. Lard. Shortening. and Frozen Foods 
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’ 
THE BEST BUTTER 1S PACKAGED IN faraffined CARTONS 
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lhe Woelels Cheat Uouels 





The NBC University of the Air continues its Absorbing Literary Course 








“THe Worwp’s Great Novets” 
. a series of 17 broadcasts . . . 
brilliantly depicts the chronolog- 
ical development of the novel and 
offers dramatic studies of the 
world’s great literature. 
Presented each Friday from 
11:30-12:00 p.m. (EST) by the 
National Broadcasting Company 
and independent stations asso- 
ciated with the NBC Network, 
these programs continue the col- 
orful journey into the field of great 
novels begun in 1944. Each week 
in the current series of ““The 
World’s Great Novels.” a distin- 
guished literary authority will dis- 
cuss the book and its place among 
literary works of lasting worth. 


Comprehensive handbooks which 


supplement the broadcasts of 


“The World’s Great Novels” are 
available at 25¢ a copy. Write to 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza. New 
York 20, N. Y. 

NBC... fully cognizant of its 
obligation to its vast listening au- 
dience . . . pledges itself to con- 
tinue to make its educational and 
cultural contributions the best on 
the air... programs that distin- 
guish NBC as “The Network Most 
People Listen to Most.” 


The NBC University of the Air also offers these three important courses 


Che Story of Music 
Home Is What You Make It 


Our Foreign Polies 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 
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Thursdays, 11:30-12 p.m 
Saturdays, 9-9:30 a.m 


Saturdays, 7-7: 


Es] 
ES1 
S17 





A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


1, Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


_ Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL—Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 


ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


Send me free sets of Chatham De- 
scriptive Labels as a guide to intelligent 
blanket selection. 


HATHAM 


Name 


Address . . . 


City & State... .a\..s6.0..-. Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
; 57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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MANAGEMENT IN HOMES 


By Ella M. Cushman 


This new book deals with the actual home management problems of actual 
g | 


homes. Case records show how numerous families in varied income class groups 


have managed, have overcome obstacles, and have used what they had toward 


getting the kinds of homes they wanted. Practical, stimulating, and unhack 


neyed, this book will be useful to everyone who is concerned with making her 


home more attractive and convenient. It provides a refreshingly different and 


effective text for college Home Economics classes. 285 pages, Illustrated, $3.75 


AN 
INTRODUCTION TO 
FOODS & 
NUTRITION 


By Sherman & Lanford 


“Excellent source of nutritional 
information.”—Journal of the 
{merican Medical Association 
Widely praised by authorities 
throughout the country, this 
book has become the leading 
text for the course covering 
both the essentials of nutrition 
and the selection and prepara- 
tion of foods. Practical ma- 
terial on foods in wartime is 
included, and the latest nutri- 
tional standards set up by the 
National Research Council. 


$2.50 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 11, N, Y. 


LIVING WITH CHILDREN 


By Gertrude E. Chittenden 163 pp., Ill, $1.75 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY 
RELATIONSHIPS 


By Robert G. Foster 314 pp., ILL, $2.50 


MANAGEMENT IN DAILY LIVING 


By Ruth L. Bonde 263 pp., Ill, $2.50 


In these three books the essential facts and principles 
of child care, home management, and marriage are 
presented by nationally known authorities in the 
simplest, most direct manner. Designed for young 
people of today, these books provide just the kind 
of training they need to establish happy successful 
homes and families now and in the post-war world. 
They are excellent texts for courses given to college 
freshmen or sophomores, extension courses, senior 
high school classes, and the many classes now being 


conducted under special auspices 
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~NEW, FREE POSTWAR BOOKLET! | 


Durable, stiff board cover in full color 


Profusely illustrated with 2-color 
photographs 











Convenient 6" x 9" size 











“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 
—a complete, handy reference work on 
the important subject of coffee, the na- 
tional drink—packed with useful, inter 
esting information on all phases of its 
growth and use. 

This attractive booklet gives you the 
complete coffee story in convenient form, 
including its history, growth, processing, 
and characteristics 


Buying and Preparing 


As a guide to the purchase and prepara- 
tion of coffee, it discusses buying for the 
family, grinding, packaging, the use of 
the vacuum can, coffee-making devices 
and their care, and directions for brew 
ing good coffee. 

Especially valuable is a selected group 
of tested recipes, using coffee as a fla 
voring. 

The book is completely illustrated, 
with clear, easy-to-understand photo 





graphs. 


@*eseeeseeeeeeseese2nseensneoeestke8@ 


* AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Pork Avenue a> New York 17, N. Y. 


Fill out and send 





Home Economics Section 


\ the coupon now! ; dita aindias 


Please send me 





“ge for Home Economists.” 
tt : 
, . 0 a ee et Te ee 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF © — 
FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS e PKs adeteneassiennenenedon ee 
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